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ECAUSE Elias Howe could not 

tell enough people, quickly, about 
the benefits of his invention, the women 
of a whole generation were deprived 
of the sewing machine, and wearily 
continued their toil with thread and 
needle. 


Today, with the speed of light, the 
story of new methods and new prod- 
ucts is carried to a million homes. The 
time between invention and utilization 
is shortened amazingly. 


Sometimes we say it with music—as 
in THE HOUR OF CHARM, which 
~ presents, at four o'clock every Monday 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


WITH THE SPEED OF LIGHT 


afternoon, the unusual entertainment of 
Phil Spitalny’s ALL-GIRL SINGING 
ORCHESTRA. We also tell how elec- 
tric servants for the home can bring 
benefits not attainable in any other 
way. 


Increased demand and new and better 
designs and manufacturing methods 
have both lowered costs and improved 
quality. More and better products, 
selling at lower prices, have been placed 
within the reach of more’ people. This 
means less drudgery in an increasing 
number of homes—more freedom, a 
richer chance for life. 


Pursuit of Happiness 


UNDERSTANDING YOURSELF 


The Mental Hygiene of Personality 


By Ernest R. Groves, Professor of Sociology, University of 
North Carolina. 288 pages, $2.50. 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 
—William Shakespeare. 


Shakespeare wrote this before the days of psycho-analysis. 
Yet, in these two lines he becomes the founder of modern 
psychiatry. Today we know that the fault lies in ourselves 
if we are weak, wavering and incapable of mastering our- 
selves or others. Professor Groves gives a clear, forthright 
and direct method of analyzing ourselves and of overcoming 
these faults. Understanding Yourself is a strong pillar of 
modern psychological thought. This book is designed to help 
you delve into the innermost recesses of your mind, to 
banish cankerous complexes and to build up your 
personality. 


BOOKS 


INDISPENSABLE 
TO YOUR 


THE MARRIED WOMAN 


By Robert A. Ross, M.D., and Gladys H. Groves. 


288 pages, $2.50. 


A book with intimate appeal to every man or woman who is 
interested in the social, biological and psychological life of 
the modern married woman in a complex and changing 
world. Here, at last, is a frank, outspoken, but scientific 
discussion that refreshingly approaches the subject of the 
married woman from the feminine point of view. Any young 
man or woman, married or about to be married can avoid 
countless pitfalls in his search for happiness by listening 
to the experienced advice of these understanding writers. 
The Married Woman probes deeply into the baffling ques- 
tion of sex adjustment and presents a common-sense plan- 
ning for a successful marriage. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE MANY SUBJECTS COVERED: 


Avoiding the needless worries of marriage @ how women get married 
© sexual adjustment @ to have or not to have children © pregnancy 
and childbirth @ the childless wife @ menopause and after @ the 
roaring forties @ right attitudes for prospective brides @ health in 
marriage @ venereal diseases @ how to achieve harmony in marriage. 


What the Critics say about 


UNDERSTANDING YOURSELF 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW—“‘We welcome this book as an out- 
standing contribution to the popular understanding of mental func- 
tioning.” 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL HYGIENE—“‘the author gives an authentic and 
interesting account of what science has learned about endocrines, 
the mind, adolesence, the emotions and other factors which make 
up the personality . . The author presents his scientific facts 
clearly and in a style which holds the interest of the reader after 
the manner of a well-written novel. The book is singularly free 
from technicalities yet written in a language which will appeal to 
the adult of college level education.”’ 


SOCIAL SCIENCE—“Professor Groves has taught sociology in the 
University of North Carolina since 1927 . . . His special field is 
the family. In that field he is at home and makes his readers feel 
the same . . . This, his latest book, deals with the mental hygiene 
of personality. He builds his discussion around four principles which 
may be paraphrased as—Devote your energies to the do-able; aim at 
balance in your motivating desires; think with unclouded mind 
through the mazes of conflicting appeals; and practice deciding 
things and issues unhesitatingly.” 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE MANY SUBJECTS COVERED: 


Your chemical basis of personality @ explosive contributions of your 
endocrines @ the emotional significance of your childhood happenings @ 
your sex impulse ® your love hunger @ creative powers of your mind 
@ body management @ the psychic power plant @ discovering your 
subconscious @ the will to power @ sex maladjustments ® your brain 
as an instrument of yourself @ the hazards in making the most of 
yourself, 


THE MARRIED WOMAN 


JOURNAL AMERICAN MEDICAL ASS’N.—‘“The book deals with prob- 
lems of marriage frankly and openly, with a good deal of emphasis 
on the intimate relationships of marriage. . . The question of sex 
in marriage is taken up in detail . . . The placing of the responsi- 
bility for sex adjustment on the woman is a rather new note in 
books of this type, being obviously a welcome change.” 


M. A. BIGELOW IN THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL HYGIENE—“T 
recommend ‘The Married Woman’ to thoughtful women who are 
making scientific preparation for imminent married life, and to any 
others who are honestly trying to find out ‘why things have gone 
wrong’—or not just right.” 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK CLUB REVIEW—“‘Their words of wisdom and 
advice can be highly recommended not only to women but to men as 


THE NEW YORK PHYSICIAN—“A practical, intelligent and frank dis- 
cussion of a subject which should be better understood.” 
well.” 

PARENTS MAGAZINE—‘“Combining as it does, the viewpoints of a 
successful wife and mother and an experienced physician. “The 
Married Woman’ provides practical information of value to those 
contemplating marriage as well as to those already married.” 
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INCONSPICUOUS but important is the 
name ‘Western Electric’ on your 
telephone. 

You may never have noticed it, yet 
it has been there for years. And it has 
a great deal to do with the quality and 
low cost of telephone service. 

Western Electric has been making 
Bell System equipment for over half a 
century. Its specialized production and 
purchasing have enabled the operat- 
ing companies in the Bell System to 
buy equipment and supplies of the 
highest quality at reasonable prices. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Western Electric serves further by 
maintaining a nation-wide system for 
the rapid delivery of material and ap- 
paratus. This is an important factor 
in providing good telephone service 
from day to day and speeding its res- 
toration in time of fire, flood or other 
emergency. 

Western Electric is an integral part 
of the Bell System and has the same 
objectives as the rest of the organiza- 
tion. It plays its part in making tele- 


phone service dependable, 
efficient and inexpensive. 


_ The Gist of It 


AS A MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL MeEDIA- 
tion Board, William M. Leiserson is uniquely 
qualified to use the strike-settlement machin- 
ery in the field of transportation as a yard- 
stick by which to measure the kind of medi- 
ation facilities that the United States should 
have had before the costly maritime and auto- 
mobile strikes dragged on to belated armi- 
stices. (Page 121) His article, very appropri- 
ately, was written while he was in the midst 
of halting an incipient railroad strike in the 
West. 


THE THEME OF LUTHER GULICK’S ARTICLE 
(page 126) interpreting the report of the 
President's Committee on Administrative 
Management (and we recommend that you 
send 15 cents to the Government Printing 
Office at once for the complete document) is 
equipping democracy for action. With Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Merriam and Chairman 
Louis Brownlow (this year’s speaker at the 
annual meeting of Survey Associates), Dr. 
Gulick was a member of the committee. Di- 
rector of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion and Eaton Professor of Municipal 
Science and Administation at Columbia Uni- 
versity, he has for twenty years been the 
consultant of legislative commissions, charter 
commissions, governors and mayors. 


AN UNPREDICTABLE ELEMENT IN THE FU- 
ture of British democracy is Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley, erstwhile Socialist who donned a black 
shirt and turned Fascist. Recently his pri- 
vate army was forbidden by law to wear 
military uniforms, a parliamentary step which 
reveals his ominous threat to democratic 
complacency. The portrait of him (page 
129) is written by Julian S. Bach, Jr., a 
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young Harvard graduate now studying at the that can be adopted everywhere, and is 


London School of Economics, who has had 
an opportunity to observe Mosley in action. 


LAST MONTH IN HIS WIDELY QUOTED ARTI- 
cle on the Supreme Court Irving Dilliard said, 
“My own conviction is that the American 
citizen is entitled to every material fact about 
the Supreme Court and its work.’ These 
words fortified an assignment which already 
had been planned for Beulah Amidon, as- 
sociate editor—to listen in on the Supreme 
Court during the hearings on the cases in- 
volving the constitutionality of the National 
Labor Relations Act. At the time we had no 
inkling that the President’s message on the 
judiciary would give an added timeliness and 
sense of social drama to the story which 
Miss Amidon brings us from the Supreme 
Court Building. (Page 133) 


CLARK KERR, FORMERLY AT THE UNI- 
versity of California and now on the faculty 
of Antioch College gathered his material 


‘on cooperatives and the cooperative move- 


ment (page 137) during the past year when 
he was a graduate student at the London 
School of Economics and in Europe on a 
fellowship of the Friends’ Service Commit- 
tee. Before leaving Berkeley, Mr. Kerr made 
a survey of the cooperative movement in 
California for FERA, which gave him insight 
into co-ops in relation to the American 
scheme of things. 


A QUARTER MILLION NEW YORKERS WILL 
never have to pay a hospital bill. They have 
insured themselves against it on the ‘‘three- 
cents-a-day” plan. Here is an experiment 
that worked, a group venture in cooperation 
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spreading rapidly. Katherine Whipple, typi- 
cal patient, who tells how the plan affected 
her during an illness last summer, (page 
142) is the wife of Leon Whipple, of the 
Survey Graphic staff. 


WHEN Morris L. COOKE RESIGNED AS 
Rural Electrification Administrator to take a 
long-earned holiday abroad, Victor Wey- 
bright, managing editor, diverted his space 
which was to be devoted entirely to consid- 
eration of the recent disastrous floods, to a 
glimpse of Cooke, the conservationist, and 
three recent chapters in American ‘history 
with which Cooke has been prominently 
identified—the Mississippi Valley Report, the 
Report of the Great Plains Drought Area, 
and the latest report of the National Re- 
sources Committee recommending a non- 
emergency public works program flexible 
enough to constitute genuine planning in the 
field of land-water resources. (Page 145) 


IN A CHANGING WORLD LEGISLATION CAN 
never catch up with the ideal. The Social 
Security Act is no exception. Now that it is 
on the statute books, its best friends are 
considering immediate and long range 
changes to improve its coverage and its ad- 
ministration. Glen Leet, who summarizes the 
changes now being discussed in terms of 
Congressional action, (page 150) is on the 
Washington staff of the American Public 
Welfare Association. 


As we enter our 25th year the editor re- 
views our past and explores our future 
(Page 171). 
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What Can We Do About Strikes? 


by WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 


The American people are confused, and no wonder, by the failure of the 


federal government to mediate labor disputes, yet no agency exists to do it. 


Here is outlined a set-up for all industry like that which preserves peace 


between railroads and men 


THE AUTOMOBILE STRIKE, LIKE THE MARITIME STRIKE, HAS 
now been temporarily settled. But the long and costly stale- 
mates have demonstrated to the country that the labor re- 
lations policies of the federal government and its methods 
of intervention in industrial disputes are still entirely un- 
settled. When the Wagner Labor Relations Act was adop- 
ted in 1935, it was thought that Congress had laid down a 
policy and provided the necessary administrative agencies 
for orderly settlement of labor disputes. Now all appears 
confusion again. 

The Labor Relations Act declared it to be the policy 
of the United States to prevent and mitigate interruptions 
of commerce “by encouraging the practice and procedure 
of collective bargaining and by protecting the exercise by 
workers of full freedom of association, self-organization, 
and designation of representatives of their own choos- 
ing... .” Most people thought that the National Labor 
Relations Board would enforce and administer the policy, 
but the events of the motor and maritime strikes, as well 
as the strikes in the plate glass and other industries, 
showed this to be a misapprehension. The board and the 
Wagner Act were not invoked in these strikes. Instead 
the governor of Michigan and the Department of Labor 
tried to handle the disputes, and the President was drawn 
into them. When the Secretary of Labor called the parties 
in the General Motors strike to Washington she acted, 
not under the recent labor relations legislation, but under 
the broad powers of the act of 1913 establishing the De- 
partment of Labor. In the shipping strike the Maritime 
Commission asserted jurisdiction under the policies of the 
maritime law, but later withdrew and left the field to 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


Why didn’t the National Labor Relations Board inter- | 


vene in these strikes? Why does the Secretary of Labor 
handle them? Why did the Maritime Commission inter- 
vene, assert authority and then withdraw from the ship- 
ping strike? Why does the Conciliation Service of the 
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Department of Labor mediate some disputes, while others 
are referred to special boards appointed from time to 
time? Why was the National Labor Relations Board able 
to settle a dispute at the General Electric Company by 
holding an election, and why did it not do the same in 
the General Motors dispute? 

In the midst of the automobile strike, Dorothy Thomp- 
son wrote in the New York Herald-Tribune: “The Labor 
Relations Board, if I read the act correctly, had all the 
powers necessary to intervene drastically, and at the out- 
set.” Arthur Krock in the New York Times more guard- 
edly explained: “For several reasons this law [National 
Labor Relations Act] has not been invoked in the 
strikes. . . .” But neither these nor the other commenta- 
tors who wondered at the inaction of the National Labor 
Relations Board called attention to the statement of the 
President on signing the Labor Relations Act. He then 
said: 

The National Labor Relations Board will be an inde- 
pendent quasi-judicial body. It should be clearly understood 
that it will not act as mediator or conciliator in labor dis- 
putes. The function of mediation remains under this act 
the duty of the Secretary of Labor and of the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor. It is important that the 
judicial function and the mediation funcion should not be 
confused. Compromise, the essence of mediation, has no 
place in interpretation and enforcement of the law. 


When such usually well informed writers as Krock 
and Thompson are confused about the authority and the 
procedures of governmental agencies for settlement of 
labor disputes, it is small wonder that people generally 
are uninformed and disturbed about the governments 
methods of dealing with labor disputes. 


II 


To UNDERSTAND THE PART THE GOVERNMENT HAS PLAYED IN 
the recent strikes and its seemingly ineffective efforts, it is 


necessary to know the nature of the labor adjustment 
agencies that are its arms for promoting and maintaining 
industrial peace, and the extent and limits of their au- 
thority. And if orderly and effective methods of govern- 
ment intervention are to be substituted for confused and 
conflicting efforts, the experience of the various agencies 
will have to be reviewed, and their policies and_pro- 
cedures integrated into a consistent system defining the 
different methods to be used in different kinds of disputes. 
Existing or new agencies will have to be implemented 
with powers and policies appropriate for each kind of 
dispute, and all coordinated in a series of orderly pro- 
cedures to enable different agencies to function as various 
issues in labor disputes succeed each other in accordance 
with common experience. 

The distinction between the judicial function of en- 
forcing legal rights in labor relationships and mediation 
of ordinary labor controversies must be maintained, as 
the President has clearly explained. But so must arbitra- 
tion be kept distinct from mediation; and conciliation by 
joint conference of the parties without intervention of 
mediators is also desirable as a distinct and separate step. 
Yet any important single labor controversy is likely to 
develop all these issues and methods, and the distinctions 
can only be maintained, in practice, by careful and co- 
ordinated administration. Rigid legislative declarations 
will not settle complicated labor disputes. 

There are four main agencies of the federal government 
for adjusting labor relations and settling labor disputes. 
These are the National Labor Relations Board, the Con- 
ciliation Service of the Department of Labor, the Na- 
tion Mediation Board and the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board. In addition there are the special emergency 
boards which the President may appoint under the Rail- 
way Labor Act as occasion requires, and similar boards 
‘he sometimes appoints under his general executive 
powers.* 

The first of these was established by the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act in 1935 to succeed another board of the 
same name created by a resolution of Congress in 1934, 
which in turn took the place of the National Labor Board 
that had been operating under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act by an order of the President. The second 
is a division of the Department of Labor, and the only 
legislative authority for its existence is a clause in the act 
creating the department reading: “The Secretary of Labor 
shall have power to act as mediator and to appoint com- 
missioners of conciliation in Iabor disputes whenever in 
his judgment the interests of industrial peace may require 
it to be done... .” Under this authority the Secretary 
also occasionally appoints special boards for handling par- 
ticular disputes. The third and fourth were created in 
1934 by amendments to the Railway Labor Act as succes- 
sors to the United States Board of Mediation which had 
been operating since 1926. 

The jurisdiction of the United States Conciliation Ser- 
vice is theoretically unlimited. The Secretary of Labor or 


* Other labor adjustment agencies for special purposes with which we 
shall not be concerned in this article, are: (1) A labor service which the 
Secretary of the Interior has organized to assist him in the administration 
of the PWA. This deals with labor disputes on public works projects, 
and the Resettlement Administration has a similar set of labor advisors. 
(2) The Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation in the Department 
of Commerce, which supervises hiring halls for seamen, whose shipping 
commissioners must be present when men are paid off after a voyage and 
who are authorized to hear and adjust or decide complaints of seamen 
regarding their pay or treatment. (3) The Maritime Commission which 
by law has authority to set wage schedules and rules governing working 
conditions. 
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designated commissioners of conciliation may intervene in 
any labor dispute in any industry, local or interstate, in the: 
interests of industrial peace. But the parties to any dispute 
are free to disregard the Secretary’s friendly efforts, as 
they might the intervention of any other well-meaning 
person. Neither is the Secretary nor the Conciliation Ser- 
vice required to mediate all disputes or any particular 
disputes however serious, whether their services are ap- 
plied for or not. They may, and necessarily do, disregard 
many disputes, both those that are of minor importance 
and some that are major controversies. In fact it can not 
really be said that the Department of Labor has jurisdic- 
tion over any disputes. The clause from the act of 1913 
quoted above merely grants the Secretary authority to act 
as mediator and to designate mediators. 

In contrast with this all-inclusive authorization to 
mediate anywhere in the public interest, the National 
Labor Relations Board is given no direct authority to 
mediate or conciliate any labor disputes. Certain mediatory 
and conciliatory functions may be found to be necessarily 
implied in the duties of the board insofar as it may ar- 
range settlements by agreement of the parties to dispose 
of cases brought before the board, but such settlements, 
as the President pointed out, could not compromise law 
enforcement. 

As the first annual report of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board clearly states: “The board is given no 
blanket authority over all employers and all employes 
in all industries, even in the restricted field of labor re- 
lations in which the act operates. Jurisdiction is limited 
to the investigation of questions ‘affecting commerce’ con- 
cerning the representation of employes, and to the preven- 
tion of unfair labor practices ‘affecting commerce’... . 
It is thus assured that the board’s authority is co-extensive 
with federal power under the Constitution.” (i.e., over 
interstate and foreign commerce.) 

Of quite a different character are the functions and 
jurisdiction of the National Mediation Board and the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, differing both 
from those of the United States Conciliation Service and 
the National Labor Relations Board. The duties of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board are confined strictly 
to hearing disputes involving interpretation or applica- 
tion of existing collective bargaining agreements on the 
railroads, and its decisions are by law made final and 
binding on the parties, except in certain cases of money 
awards. This board is organized in four divisions, each 
of which serves for certain classes of railroad employes. 
The divisions are not authorized to mediate; they must 
render awards. In a sense this provides for compulsory 
arbitration, but more properly it is adjudication of col- 
lective labor contracts by an industrial court composed 
of laymen and operating informally. 

Mediation of railway labor disputes is the duty of the 
National Mediation Board, and by amendment of the 
Railway Labor Act in 1936 this board’s jurisdiction was 
extended to include air transportation. Its mediation 
activities are restricted to these two industries. They are 
also limited to disputes involving changes in agreements 
covering rates of pay, rules, and working conditions and 
to such other disputes as are not referable to the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board or to a similar board in the 
air transportation industry which is to be established 
when development of labor agreements in this industry 
make it necessary. Prior to the enactment of the 1934 
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amendments to the Railway Labor Act, disputes as to the 
meaning or application of labor agreements were also 
subject to mediation. Now that they must be adjudicated 
after the manner of disputes about ordinary commercial 
‘contracts, the authority of the mediation board does not 
extend to them. 

But in addition to its mediation functions, the Na- 
ional Mediation Board is given certain quasi-judicial and 
fact finding duties in connection with investigation of dis- 
putes among employes as to who are their duly designated 
and authorized representatives, similar to the duties of the 
National Labor Relations Board in representation dis- 
putes. The discretionary authority of the National Media- 
tion Board is, however, limited to determining who may 
participate in elections, which must be conducted sep- 
arately for each class or craft of employes; whereas the 
Labor Relations Board determines also the unit appro- 
priate for collective bargaining and elections, whether this 
shall be the employe unit, craft unit, plant unit, or sub- 
division thereof. . 


Ill 


TURNING NOW TO THE POLICIES AND PROCEDURES OF THE 
four governmental labor rela- 
tions agencies, it is to be noted 
that two of them are really 
labor courts, not designed for 
settlement of strikes or con- 
ciliation of differences in labor 
disputes, while the other two 
are essentially mediating agen- 
cies. 


The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board gets jurisdiction 
over a case involving unfair 
labor practices only when a 
charge is made that someone 
has engaged in or is engaging 
in such unfair practice. Then 
the board or any of its agents 
is authorized to serve a com- 
plaint against such a person, 
a hearing is held and a finding 
of fact made as to whether the 
defendant has been guilty of 
any of the five unfair labor 
practices listed in the Labor 
Relations Act. The practices 
that are declared unfair are 
for employers: 

1. To interfere with, restrain or coerce employes in the 
exercise of their rights guaranteed by the law to organize 
and to bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing. 

2. To dominate or to interfere with any labor organiza- 
tion or to contribute financially or otherwise to its support. 

3. By discrimination in hiring or employment to encour- 
age or discourage membership in any labor organization. 
(But closed shop agreements with trade unions are expressly 
legalized.) 

4. To discharge or otherwise discriminate against any 
employes who file charge or give testimony under the Act. 

5. To refuse to bargain collectively with representatives 
of employes as provided in the Act. 


When the board has made a finding that an employer 
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One department that doesn’t need to be renamed 


is guilty of onie of these practices, it issues an order to cease 
and desist from the practice and to take such other action, 
including reinstatement of employes with or without pay, 
as will effectuate the policies of the Act. No penalties are 
provided for non-compliance with cease and desist orders, 
or for refusal to testify or to produce records or to answer 
subpoenas. But the board is authorized to petition Fed- 
eral Circuit Courts of Appeal for decrees to enforce its 
orders, and these courts may then punish for contempt. 
In representation disputes, the board does not have to 
wait for a charge to be made. Whenever such a dispute 
arises it may investigate, and after a hearing, hold an elec- 
tion and certify the representatives designated and selected 
by a majority of the employes. 

Plainly these are judicial procedures, and the National 
Labor Relations Board is apparently designed as a sub- 
stitute for the United States District Courts to enforce the 
labor relations policies and labor rights established by 
Congress from which appeals go to the Circuit Courts. 
The board therefore could not intervene to settle the 
automobile strike or any other strike, although it might 
hear charges of unfair practices if any were submitted 
to it. Also, it might intervene to hold an election and 
certify the representative 
chosen by a majority of the 
employes, if a question of 
representation were involved 
in a strike, but it is not au- 
thorized either to settle or to 
mediate any other issues. 

The Conciliation Service 
acting under the authority of 
the. Secretary of Labor was 
therefore the only govern- 
mental agency that could in- 
tervene in the recent strikes; 
but the Secretary has no more 
authority than had the gover- 
nor of Michigan, who inter- 
vened in the General Motors 
strike because of the public 
interest involved. While they 
worked together, they had no 
statutory policies to guide 
them, and no established pro- 
cedures by which the govern- 
ment’s position could be elab- 
orated to effect a settlement. 
Neither were the parties ob- 
ligated in any way by law to 
meet or to deal with the mediators or to confer with 
each other. 

There is no prescribed procedure for invoking the 
services of this agency, or conditions to be met as a basis 
for mediation; there is not even a requirement that dis- 
putes shall be reported to the Department of Labor. 
Presidential pressure has to be used frequently to bring 
the principal representatives of the parties into mediation 
conferences. Obviously this is a weakness that can only 
be remedied by Congress. As it is, the only federal agency 
for the settlement of disputes by mediation, outside the 
railroad and air transportation industries, exists without 
benefit of statutory organization, without legally estab- 
lished relationships between it and the parties with whom 
it must deal, and without policies and procedures 
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WHEN DO 
GET A CHANCE 
TO SIT DOWN? 


Herblock for NEA Service 


formulated by Congress for its guidance or assistance. 
Mediators or commissioners of conciliation appointed 
by the Secretary of Labor are not subject to the Federal 
Civil Service Act and their salaries are fixed at a level 
appropriate for men who can adjust the ordinary routine 
of minor disputes. Although many of the thirty-five or 
forty mediators in the Conciliation Service are experienced 
and skilled negotiators and adjusters, they are not the type 
of men that can deal on the 
basis of equality with chief ex- 
ecutives of large corporations 
and strong labor unions who 
appear in the major contro- 
versies and who must be influ- 
enced to reach agreements. 
To meet the need in such 
cases the Secretary of Labor 
usually designates Edward F. 
- McGrady, the First Assistant 
Secretary, or acts herself, or ap- 
points temporary boards or in- 
dividuals for the special pur- 
pose. The Assistant Secretary 
is skilled and experienced in 
mediation and fully equipped 
to handle such situations. But 
he has many other duties and 
responsibilities, as is the case 
with the Secretary herself. The 
same difficulty appears in the 
use of temporary special boards 
or individuals, with the added 
weakness that such temporary 
appointees are not as well-in- 
formed about issues in labor 
disputes or skilled in the techniques of mediation as is 
the Assistant Secretary or the regular staff of mediators 
in the Conciliation Service. They are usually better qual- 
ified to arbitrate than to mediate and bring the parties to 
agreement. Mediation, to be effective, can not be an in- 
cidental, temporary duty of people busy with other things. 


IV 


Ir Is INDEED STRANGE THAT THE VAST FIELD OF INTERSTATE 
commerce over which the federal government has juris- 
diction (outside of railroad and air transportation) should 
be without systematic labor adjustment machinery to pre- 
vent the long and repeated interruptions of service, when 
in the limited transportation field there is a complete and 
effective system of conciliation, mediation, arbitration, 
investigation and adjudication, that has been developed 
by Congress in half a century of experience in regulating 
railway labor relations. Losses in wages, employment, and 
business mount to hundreds of millions of dollars; dis- 
order and class feeling are developed, while peace has 
been maintained in the railroad industry since the adop- 
tion of the Railway Labor Act in 1926, with hardly a 
serious strike in more than ten years of operation. 
There have been plenty of serious labor disputes on 
the railroads in these years, imminent strikes have ap- 
peared every year; but for every type of dispute that devel- 


oped the special policies and procedures provided in the - 


Act were able to accomplish their purposes of securing 
settlements by mutual agreement, or by acceptance of 
arbitration awards. 
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GENTLEMEN— 
BE SEATED! 


Next time why not have the sit-down first? 


The Railway Labor Act also guarantees the rights of 
employes to organize and to select representatives for 
collective bargaining, but the National Mediation Board 
which administers the Railway Act is not intrusted with 
the duty of acting as a court to enforce these rights, as is 
the case with the National Labor Relations Board. Instead, 
violation of the rights of employes by employers is made 
a misdemeanor punishable by fines or imprisonment, and 

enforcement of these provi- 

sions is left to the United 

States district attorneys and 

the federal courts on com- 

plaint of representatives of 
employes, without cost to 
them. 
That the enforcement of 
such rights must be kept sep- 
arate and distinct from the 
duties of the mediation au- 
thorities is well established by 
experience, and both acts 
provide for keeping them 
separate. But whether it is 
better to leave such enforce- 
ment to the ordinary courts 
and prosecuting authorities, 
or to intrust it to a special 
quasi-judicial body, such as 
the National Labor Relations 
Board, the experience with 
both these acts has yet been 
insufficient to determine. It 
may be that neither the meth- 
‘ods of criminal prosecution 

nor of issuing cease and 
desist orders enforceable through the courts, will prove 
as effective as provisions for civil suits to collect damages 
for infringement of labor rights. 

As for the duties of the National Mediation Board re- 
lating to the settlement of labor disputes, the Railway 
Labor Act provides that main reliance shall be on medi- 
ation and the securing of voluntary agreements between 
carriers and labor organizations. Congress, in its experi- 
mentation with railway labor legislation over a period 
of almost fifty years, attempted to use other basic prin- 
ciples of government intervention, such as arbitration, 
compulsory investigation, and judicial determination of 
controversies with enforcement left to pressure of public 
opinion. All of these proved unsuccessful, however, and 
it was found necessary to revert to mediation as the basic 
method for the adjustment of labor disputes. 

But as we have seen in the case of the United States 
Conciliation Service, merely conferring authority to medi- 
ate on government officers without imposing duties and 
obligations on disputing parties with respect to mediation 
is not very effective. And specific duties in connection 
with the handling of different kinds of labor disputes 
must also be imposed upon the mediators, as well as 
policies and procedures for their guidance. 

The National Mediation Board is implemented by the 
Railway Labor Act with all this paraphernalia for suc- 
cessful mediation. 

The act also provides for the protection and integrity of 
the representatives chosen by the employes and for guar- 
anteeing freedom from interference or coercion in the 
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formation and operation of labor organizations. The right 
to bargain collectively is guaranteed and the majority of 
any craft or class of employes is given the right to deter- 
mine who shall be the representative of the whole craft 
or class for collective bargaining purposes. If a dispute 
arises among the employes as to who is the representative, 
the National Mediation Board investigates, takes a secret 
ballot, and certifies those who are duly accredited. 

With these rights established and recognized, collective 
bargaining and the making and maintaining of agree- 
ments between duly accredited representatives of the em- 
ployers and the employes has become the prevailing meth- 
od of organizing and defining labor relations on the rail- 
roads. There are now upwards of 3500 such agreements 
in effect and filed with the National Mediation Board. 

The act provides that no changes shall be made in rates 
of pay, rules, or working conditions covered by agree- 
ments without thirty days’ notice being given in writing, 
and without conferences being held between representa- 
tives of the parties for the purpose of agreeing on the 
changes within the thirty days. While the joint confer- 
ences are going on, even though they may extend beyond 
the thirty days, the status quo must be maintained. Car- 
riers may not change terms and conditions of employment 
and employes may not strike to force changes while the 
negotiations are going on. 

If the parties cannot settle their differences with respect 
to changes in agreements, or if the duly authorized repre- 
sentatives are unable to resolve differences when they are 
negotiating a new agreement, then either party, or both 
of them together, may invoke the services of the National 
Mediation Board to mediate the dispute. In cases of emer- 
gencies the board is authorized to proffer its services. 

The work of mediation is done by a board of three 
members and a staff of nine mediators, all of whom must 
be neutrals as between employers and employes. The me- 
diators are subject to the provisions of the Civil Service 
Act. They are selected for knowledge and experience in 
labor relations and for skill in mediation. They are pro- 
vided with a career in the service by being appointed as 
junior mediators with opportunities for promotion to me- 
diators and senior mediators at increased salaries. 

To these mediators are assigned the ordinary run of 
routine cases and most of them they succeed in adjusting. 
Those that are not thus settled are usually assigned to a 
member of the board, whose greater prestige sometimes 
succeeds where the efforts of the mediator may have 
failed. Most major disputes are handled by the senior me- 
diators or individual board members, or by the board as 
a whole. By their permanent tenure those engaged in the 
work become acquainted with the responsible personali- 
ties, both on the management and on the labor side, and 
this greatly facilitates the settlement of disputes by me- 
diation agreements. 

But all settlements are on a voluntary basis and some- 
times agreements can not be secured. When this happens, 
there is a provision that the “board shall at once endeavor 
as its final required action to induce the parties to submit 
their controversy to arbitration in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act.” Many of the cases that cannot be 
settled by mediation are thus submitted to a board of arbi- 
tration by voluntary agreement. The act goes into great 
detail as to the specific provisions that shall be embodied 
in such an agreement in order to make sure that the 
awards are final and binding. 
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If either party refuses to agree to arbitration, then the 
case is closed so far as the National Mediation Board is 
concerned. The parties are then free to force changes by 
the exercise of their economic strength through strikes and 
lockouts. By the time this stage of the proceedings has 
been reached, however, all issues have been analyzed and 
clarified, and some of the questions in dispute may have 
been adjusted and cleared away. Unless the remaining 
issues are extremely important, neither party is willing to 
jeopardize by a strike or lockout the established relation- 
ships that have developed out of the joint agreements over 
a period of years. In many such cases, therefore, the con- 
troversies are dropped after a refusal to arbitrate. 

Where the issues are very important the employes, by a 
ballot taken by their labor organization, decide whether 
they will withdraw their services or not. If they vote to 
strike and there is danger of a serious interruption of com- 
merce, the Railway Labor Act provides another effort to 
settle the controversy by peaceable means. The National 
Mediation Board is authorized to notify the President of 
the threatened strike. He may thereupon appoint an emer- 
gency board to investigate the issues in the dispute and to 
submit a report within thirty days. From the creation of 
such a board, and for thirty days after it submits the re- 
port, the status quo must again be maintained and the 
strike is suspended. With very rare exceptions, the recom- 
mendations contained in the reports of such emergency 
boards have served as the basis for peaceful settlements of 
such controversies. 


Vv 


HERE THEN IS A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF CONCILIATION, MEDI- 
ation, arbitration and emergency action for the adjust- 
ment of all manner of labor disputes that has demonstra- 
ted its effectiveness over a long period of years. With the 
creation of the National Railroad Adjustment Board in 
1934, by amendment to the Railway Labor Act, the last 
gap in the system was closed. This board, composed of an 
equal number of representatives of carriers and labor or- 
ganizations has the responsibility to decide all disputes 
arising out of interpretation or application of agreements. 
If these members of the board deadlock and can not agree 
on an award, they attempt to agree on a referee. If unable 
to do so, the Mediation Board appoints the referee. 
There can of course be no absolute guarantee against 
strikes. Even compulsory arbitration has failed to abolish 
strikes, but this system covering rail and air transportation 
has demonstrated that agencies relying mainly on volun- 
tary action may be effective in maintaining peace and ami- 
cable labor relations. Provision is made for preventive 
action by attending to disputes before they break out in 
strikes, whereas the mediation activities of the United 
States Conciliation Service are carried on usually after 
the strikes have occurred. In this sense the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor may be said to be a 
strike settlement agency as distinguished from the medi- 
ation and arbitration agencies established by the Railway 
Labor Act for the avoidance of strikes. The tie-ups in the 
shipping and motor industries and the misunderstandings 
that developed as to the government’s methods of inter- 
vention, as well as the disputes foreshadowed in the min- 
ing and steel industries, make it high time that mediation 
and arbitration agencies with clearly defined policies and 
procedures for strike prevention be provided for all inter- 
state industries not covered by the Railway Labor Act. 
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Making Democracy Work 


Torkap SILL’s Gover MENT Cow KICKED 
over the whole blamed government in 
the December Survey Graphic and 
started—but that’s a long story. Sarah 
was the cow’s name, after the SERA 
which was looking after the Sill fam- 
ily, who lived in the house built without 
“Sack” on Star Route 3. This is the milk- 
less cow with the crumpled hide that 
tangled up in red tape: the RRA, the 
SERA, the DD of the RRD of the 
- SRA, the CERA, and the SSD to say 
nothing of the President of the USA. 
Tangled in red tape; buried in memoran- 
da; yellow carbons, blue carbons, white 
carbons—the cow of the carbon age! 

But right there was American gov- 
ernment. Look underneath and this is 
what you see: 

A great dream, a grand, daring, intel- 
ligent dream—buying and moving starv- 
ing cattle from drought areas, placing 
them elsewhere with families in distress, 
meeting other types of need with special- 
ized social service through -a far-flung 
organization, incidentally preserving 
meat supplies for cities and rebuilding 
buying power on the farm—the whole 
thing directed toward great social ends 
under the leadership of the President, as 
the responsible chief executive of the 
people’s own government. That was the 
dream; but here was the cow. 

“Will it be said, “Democracy was a 
great dream, but it could not do the 
job’?”—those are the words of President 
Roosevelt in his epoch-making message 
to Congress of January 12, outlining a 
broad plan for the reorganization of the 
executive branch of the federal govern- 
ment. And he continues: “Or shall we 
here and now without further delay 
make it our business to see that our 
American democracy is made efficient so 
that it will do the job that is required 
of it by the events of our time?” 

The events of our time? What are 
they? 

In the President’s message and even 
more, perhaps, in the report of his 
Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment* which he has incorporated in his 
program, reference is made to some of 
the outstanding events. Among these one 
may find: 

The going down of self-government, 
liberty, free opportunity, and human dig- 
nity all over the world in many lands; 

The threat to American democracy 
* ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT IN THE GOVERN- 

MENT OF THE UNITED SraTES, Jan. 1937. (Super- 


intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Price 15 cents.) 
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by LUTHER GULICK 


“The forward march of American democracy at this point of our history depends 
more upon effective management than upon any other single factor. The times demand 
better governmental organization, staffed with more competent public servants, more 
free to do their best, and coordinated by an executive accountable to the Congress and 
fully equipped with modern tools of management.” 

Thus concludes the report of the President’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement, here interpreted by Luther Gulick, who with Charles E. Merriam of the 
University of Chicago and Louis Brownlow, composed the expert committee of three. 
In 1933, Survey Graphic published a special issue interpreting President Hoover’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends, of which Professor Merriam was vice-chairman. 
Then Professor Merriam posed the question: ‘How shall we blend the skills of gov- 
ernment, industrial and financial management, labor and science in a new synthesis 
of authority, uniting power and responsibility . . . able to deal effectively with the 
revolutionary developments of our social, economic and scientific life, yet without 
stifling liberty, justice and progress?” In part an answer to that question, the Admin- 
istrative Management report is an attempt to blueprint an efficient future for the 


executive branch of the government which, with new functions in new times, has 


“grown like a weed in a wet springtime. 


” 


In having Louis Brownlow, chairman of the committee, as guest speaker at the 


Annual Meeting of Survey Associates in New York on February 18, we have given 


our readers a unique glimpse of the united minds and different personalities of all 


three of the President’s experts. 


arising from its own administrative in- 
adequacy; 

The extraordinary waste of national 
resources without attention to their equi- 
table award, and of human resources 
without appreciation of the conse- 
quences; 

The increasing discrepancy between 
the ideals of American democracy and 
the achievements of American life; 

The growing gap between scientific in- 
vention and industrial efficiency on one 
side, and social invention and govern- 
mental effectiveness on the other; 

The anachronism of the spoils system 
in an age of technology, and the inap- 
propriateness of a planless governmental 
structure in days of strenuous activity; 

The extension of the task of govern- 
ment into new areas of human life in 
response to national needs and public 
will. 

No one can deny or ignore these 
facts. They are a new challenge to our 
generation. And not one of them can be 
dealt with effectively without good ad- 
ministrative machinery. 


The Committee’s Assignment 


To TRACK DOWN BAD MANAGEMENT IN 
our, government, and to work out the 


ways and means of starting good man- 
agement, were the tasks assigned by the- 


President to Louis Brownlow, Charles 
E. Merriam, and Luther Gulick. The 


work was commenced in March 1936, 
though it had been the subject of ad- 
vance planning and negotiation by the 
President for many months. Immedi- 
ately the committee brought to its aid a 
staff of specialists in government and 
administration from the leading re- 
search and academic centers, and _pro- 
ceeded to talk with scores of men and 
women intimately participating in the 
work of the federal government. Busi- 
ness practice was reexamined and the re- 
cent governmental experience of Eng- 
land and France was studied at first 
hand. 

After the November elections, but not 
before, the committee conferred exten- 
sively with the members of the Cabinet, 
with the heads of independent establish- 
ments, and with the President. On Jack- 
son Day, January 8, 1937, one hundred 
years after President Jackson, the reputed 
father of the spoils system, left the White 
House, the committee walked past his 
rampant statue into the same White 
House to deliver their report on admin- 
istrative management with its construct- 
ive modern substitute for spoils. 


Diagnosis 
BaD MANAGEMENT WAS TRACKED DOWN. 
It was identified, and described. 

“The normal managerial agencies de- 
signed to assist the Executive in think- 
ing, planning, and managing, which 
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one would expect to find in any large 
scale organization, are either undevel- 
oped or lacking. 

“For purposes of management, boards 
and commissions have turned out to be 
failures. Their mechanism is inevitably 
slow, cumbersome, wasteful, and_ inef- 
fective, and does not lend itself readily 
to cooperation with other agencies. Even 
strong men on the boards find that 
their individual opinions are watered 
down in reaching board decisions. 

“Owing to the multiplicity of agen- 
cies and the lack of administrative man- 
agement there is waste, overlapping, 
and duplication, which may be elimina- 
ted through coordination, consolidation, 
and proper managerial control.” 


Prescription 

BEFORE OUTLINING A CURE FOR UNCLE 
Sam, the committee stated in three para- 
graphs how governmental efficiency 1s 
achieved: 

“The efficiency of government rests 
upon two factors: the consent of the 
governed and good management. In a 
democracy consent may be achieved 
readily, though not without some effort, 
as it is the cornerstone of the constitu- 
tion. Efficient management in a democ- 
racy is thus a factor of peculiar signifi- 
cance. 

“Administrative efficiency is not mere- 
ly a matter of paper clips, time clocks, 
and standardized economies of motion. 
These are but minor gadgets. Real efh- 
ciency goes much deeper down. It must 
be built into the structure of a govern- 
ment just as it is built into a piece of 
machinery. 

“Fortunately the foundation of effect- 
ive management in public affairs, no less 
than in private, are well known... 
the establishment of a responsible and 
effective chief executive as the center of 
energy, direction, and administrative 
management; the systematic organiza- 
tion of all activities in the hands of 
qualified personnel under the direction 
of the chief executive; and to aid him in 
this, the establishment of appropriate 
managerial and staff agencies. There 
must also be provision for planning, a 
complete fiscal system, and means for 
holding the Executive accountable for 
his program. 


Treatment 


THE METHOD OF APPLYING THESE PRIN- 
ciples to the government of the United 
States as recommended by the President 
and by the committee, is as follows: 

1. Expand the White House staff so 
that the President may have a sufficient 
group of able assistants in his own office 
to keep him in closer and easier touch 
with the widespread affairs of adminis- 
tration and to make a speedier clearance 
of the knowledge needed for executive 
decision; 
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2. Strengthen and develop the man- 
agerial agencies of the government, par- 
ticularly those dealing with the budget, 
efficiency research, personnel, and plan- 
ning, as management arms of the Chief 
Executive; 

3. Extend the merit system upward, 
outward, and downward to cover all 
non-policy-determining posts; reorganize 
the civil service system as a part of man- 
agement under a single responsible ad- 
ministrator, strengthening the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission as a citizen Civil Ser- 
vice Board to serve as the watchdog of 
the merit system; and increase the sal- 
aries of key posts throughout the service 
so that the government may attract and 
hold in a career service men and women 
of the highest ability and character; 

4. Overhaul the 134 independent 
agencies, administrations, authorities, 
boards, and commissions, and place them 
by executive order within one or the 
other of the following twelve major ex- 
ecutive departments: State, Treasury, 
War, Justice, Post Office, Navy, Con- 
servation, Agriculture, Commerce, La- 
bor, Social Welfare, and Public Works; 
and place upon the Executive continu- 
ing responsibility for the maintenance 
of effective organization; 

5. Establish accountability of the Ex- 
ecutive to the Congress by providing a 
genuine independent post-audit of all 
fiscal transactions by an auditor general, 
and restore to the Executive complete 
responsibility for accounts and current 
financial transactions. 


Significance of the Program 

Ir Is A STRANGE FACT THAT THIS IS A “REV- 
olutionary program” though not a single 
element of it is original or revolutionary! 
The Hearst Washington Evening Times 
under three page-wide headlines called 
it, “the most sweeping rearrangement of 
executive functions of government ever 
drafted since the founding of the Re- 
public”; while at the other extreme, 
Walter Lippmann observed: “This is a 
radical scheme which seeks to cure the 
organic political defects of the federal 
government. The President spoke of the 
report which he transmitted as ‘a great 
document.’ It is a great document, not 
because all of its specific proposals are 
necessarily great or wise or even well- 
considered, but because the report has 
raised with such understanding, and 
would begin to remedy with such cour- 
age, the really great difficulties which 
have developed in the operation of the 
government over a period of a hundred 
years.” 

But every element in the program is 
well known and tested. The world is full 
of executives with able anonymous ex- 
ecutive assistants, though some editors 
and reporters, who themselves live in a 
world of unmatched anonymity, ask, 
“Where can you find a first rate man 


who would be willing to remain ut- 
known?” There are scores of them in 
Washington now. 

The budget isn’t new; nor is efficiency 
research. Personal administration is an 
old story. Some of the departments, all 
too few, are doing now almost what is 
recommended, though on a narrow base. 
The type of planning suggested has been 
going on for three years with increas- 
ing effectiveness and the use of long 
known technique of economic, social, 
and engineering research and interdis- 
ciplinary and interdepartmental coopera- 
tion. 

The wiping out of spoils and patron- 
age already achieved in some local gov- 
ernments and abroad, has been promised 
on a national scale before, and was much 
discussed by both parties during the last 
campaign. The whole program of “ca- 
reer service’ has been understood and 
endorsed at least since 1935 when all 
groups contributed in formulating the 
program of the Commission of Inquiry 
on Public Service Personnel. 

Similarly, the rationalization of gov- 
ernment activities by gathering into 
logical working relationships all of the 
departments, bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, committees, administration, au- 
thorities, and scattered activities, is not 
a new proposal. Presidents Theodore 
Roosevelt, .Taft, Wilson, Harding, and 
Hoover have all dealt with the problem, 
and the strong and able governors of a 
score of states have done the job in 
varying degrees. 

The reformation of the office of the 
comptroller general, and the establish- 
ment of a true independent audit in or- 
der to establish fiscal accountability, 
come directly out of American private 
business and semi-public business, and 
are the recognized standard for most 
local governments. It follows the plan 
operating satisfactorily in several states, 
notably Maine and Virginia. Though 
problems of fiscal control are technical, 
and at times beyond the grasp of the 
layman, it does not require an expert to 
see that an auditor who participates in 
management by making advance de- 
cisions, as does the comptroller general 
now, disqualifies himself as an auditor 
of the completed process, just as would 
the inspector of woolen goods, if he 
stood by the loom and gave advice to 
the weaver in laying on the threads. 
Audit and management don’t mix. 

If none of these elements is new, 
wherein lies the “novelty” and the “sig- 
nificance” of the President’s Five Point 
Program? In these factors: 

1. The President is in earnest. He 
means business. He has delivered four 
great messages to Congress and to the 
nation since the election. In every one 
he has dealt either broadly or specific- 
ally with the reorganization of admin- 
istration. 
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2. It is a thoroughly nonpartisan pro- 
gram. Its most significant endorsement 
has come from national leaders not pri- 
marily in politics, and from the great 
citizen organizations. Though it is put 
forward by the Democratic Party leader, 
it has received hearty support from Re- 
publicans. 

3. The time is ripe. The need is great 
and universally recognized, the power 
to act is there, leadership is informed, 
public opinion is aroused; 

4. The program is geared to the tem- 
per of these times and the desires of the 
nation. It embodies the genius of Amer- 
ica, the traditions of our Constitution 
and our people; and 

5. The program is an_ integrated 
whole, dealing with fundamental prob- 
lems, and is not just a bundle of eff- 
ciency gadgets or a patch here and a 
patch there. You can see in it woven 
together the best thinking of the Taft 
Efficiency and Economy Commission, 
the Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel, the National Civil 
Service Reform League, the National 
Federation of Federal Employes, the 
League of Women Voters, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the 
Brookings Institution, the Institute of 
Public Administration, the American 
Council on Education, the American 
Public Health Association, the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, the 
American Association of Social Work- 
ers, American Federation of Government 
Employes, and every other group that 
has devoted itself to governmental ad- 
ministration. As such the program is a 
translation in terms of modern man- 
agement of the basic purposes and de- 
sires of American democracy. 


Leadership and Democracy 


No ONE CAN DISAGREE WITH THE UNDER- 
lying notion that powerful responsible 
leadership is the key to effective democ- 
racy. In these days government must 
get on with the job if whole nations are 
not to be engulfed in social, economic, 
and political chaos. This calls for strong 
executive power. Let there be no mis- 
take about this. 

Fortunately the American Constitution 
was written by men who knew this and 
whose capacity for social invention gave 
us in the President a powerful and at 
the same time a responsible executive. 


Back to the Constitution 


THE PROGRAM OF THE COMMITTEE IS DE- 
signed to take us back to the Constitu- 
tion, and to make the power of the Pres- 
idency for action commensurate with his 
responsibilities under the Constitution. 
Funneling all the executive work of the 
government through twelve departments, 
each under a Cabinet officer is the first 
step in this direction. How can any 
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executive pretend to coordinate and su- 
pervise the 134 independent agencies and 
activities of the present Washington set- 
up and deal directly with the hundreds 
of individuals who come to see him dur- 
ing a week concerning important mat- 
ters of administration? How can action 
be intelligent which is rushed and based 
often on part of the facts? Yet there 
must be this supervision because the 
Presidency is the link to democracy. If 
that link is broken, you have conflicting 
policy and jealousy, and irresponsible 
little bureaucracies each going its own 
way, substituting its judgment for the 
popular will. The job has to be made 
manageable. 


The Departmental Plan 


THE NEW DEPARTMENTAL SET-UP SUG- 
gested is one essential step in this direc- 
tion. Other steps are the expansion of 
the White House staff by the addition of 
six executive assistants, the development 
of the managerial arms of the executive 
(budget, personnel, and planning), the 
introduction of complete career service, 
and the improvement of the fiscal 
system. 

In reorganizing the government you 
do not start with a clean slate. You start 
with 1,122,059* men and women who are 
already at work in organizations which 
have for the most part grown up over 
the years. The great mass of these men 
and women are proud of their work. 
They don’t want to be disturbed any 
more than you or I. This is partly a nat- 
ural human reaction and partly loyalty 


OF, BY AND FOR THE PEOPLE 
The first paragraph of the Administrative 
Management Report. 


“The government of the United States is 
the largest and most difficult task under- 
taken by the American people, and at the 
same time the most important and the 
noblest. Our government does more for 
more men, women, and children than any 
other institution; it employs more persons 
in its work than any other employer. It 
covers a wider range of aims and activities 
than any other enterprise; it sustains the 
frame of our national and our community 
life, our economic system, our individual 
rights and liberties. Moreover, it is a gov- 
ernment of, by, and for the people — a 
democracy that has survived for a century 
and a half and flourished among compet- 
ing forms of government of many different 
types and colors, old and new. ... Our 
goal is the constant raising of the level of 
the happiness and dignity of human life, the 
steady sharing of the gains of our Nation, 
whether material or spiritual, among those 


who make the Nation what it is.” 


to their work. To quote the report: 

“Government is not a machine, which 
can be taken apart, redesigned, and put 
together again on the basis of mechan- 
ical laws. It is more akin to a living or- 
ganism.” 

The plan of the committee, therefore, 
accepts the present departments without 
great change and adds two,new depart- 
ments to house the two great new 
“thrusts of American purpose” for which 
there is no suitable departmental home. 
The new departments recommended are 
social welfare and public works. 


Human Betterment 


THE PROPOSED NEW DEPARTMENT OF 
social welfare is in reality a department 
of human betterment, and as such will 
bring together those activities of the goy- 
ernment which deal with the develop- 
ment and life of the individual as a 
human being and as a consumer, freed 
from his interests as owner and producer. 
With this as a guiding idea, the de- 
partment might include public health, 
public education, public welfare, federal 
public institutions, consumer activities, 
and that part of social security which 
deals with benefits on the basis of need, 
the remainder going to the Department 
of Labor, where it may be handled better 
in connection with payrolls. 

The report does not spell out pre- 
cisely just what will be done with each 
activity because it is felt that this must 
be worked out by the Executive after 
research and conference with those most 
directly involved. But the committee 
does recommend that all activities be tied 
into some departmental home in due 
course so that the whole government 
may be made manageable and answer- 
able to the public will. 


Over-Centralization 

“GOVERNMENT SHOULD, OF COURSE,” SAYS 
the committee, “be carried to the people 
through the decentralization of the 
Washington departments, partly to make 
it fit their needs, and partly to keep it 
from becoming distant and bureaucratic, 
but this decentralization need not be cha- 
otic and conflicting, provided it is prop- 
erly integrated at the center and subject 
to overall management.” 

Right here the “Gover’ment Cow” puts 
in her appearance again. With better 
organization in Washington, greater 
decentralization to the field, and a ca- 
reer personnel competent to exercise dis- 
cretion and to cooperate with state and 
local institutions, Torkad Sill’s cow 
would never have been heard of out- 
side of Cooper County. When the cow 
goes over the fence, the administrator 
must be able at least to crawl under 
without carrying the matter for approval 
to the President. 


* June 30, 1936, including military and naval 
forces. 
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Little Hitler 


by JULIAN S. BACH, JR. 


A portrait of Sir Oswald Mosley, who, wearing Mussolini’s shirt 


and borrowing Hitler’s anti-Jewish tactics, has created an unpre- 


dictable fascist undercurrent in Great Britain 


Last OcTOBER THERE WERE BARRICADES IN LONDON FOR THE 
first time within living memory; today there is Jew-baiting 
on the streets of the East End; and a new British law for- 
bids the Blackshirt private army to wear military trap- 
pings. Thus English fascism, once a souring movement, 
has ripened. While it may be “blarney” to the patrons of 
the Savoy and meaningless to the crowds at Saturday’s 
rugger match, political circles know that, bury their heads 
as they will, a revivified opponent may eventually have 
to be looked in the face. Sir Oswald Mosley’s German 
operatics have resulted in a genuine anti-Semitic con- 
sciousness in many British minds. With a typically Eng- 
lish background Mosley leads a distinctly un-English 
movement. Bearing the ancient family motto—Custom 
rules the Law—he has defied custom. His background is 
top drawer England. Educated at Winchester and Sand- 
hurst, he comes from an old and wealthy family—an an- 
cestor having fallen at Naseby, and his father, the physical 
replica of John Bull, having been commonly known as 
“The Ideal Squire.” Typically, Mosley entered Parliament 
in 1918, at the age of 22, as a Conservative. On the open- 
ing day he got a shock from which he never recovered— 
the first sight of his colleagues. They were old. Thence- 
forth he began his immediate and constant campaign 
against “hard-faced men” and “entrenched old age.” 
Youth must be served—that is the chief theme of his 
strangely orchestrated history. It is the sharp recoil of a 
generation that knew “liquid fire for mother’s milk and 
bombs for cricket balls.” 

A born fighter, he was not a great observer of parlia- 
mentary punctilios. Persuasive and dexterous, it was not 
long before he was spotted as “a star of no common bright- 
ness,” a future prime minister perhaps. A happy alliance 
made this even more probable. In 1920 he married charm- 
ing, intelligent and wealthy Cynthia Curzon, Lord Cur- 
zon’s daughter. They were married in the Royal Chapel, 
by special permission of the King. The kings and queens 
of Great Britain and of Belgium attended. Mosley’s future 
seemed assured. 

But the prophets forgot the one thing that could change 
it—Mosley himself. His chief trait (and greatest fault) is 
an overwhelming ambition. His ego is profound. What is 
today his fascist “Leader principle” was then the tremen- 
dous desire of a young politician to get places. His marked 
intellectual promiscuity made him an impossible subordi- 
nate. Convinced that “the war destroyed the old party 
issues, and with them the old parties,” he lacked the nec- 
essary patience for climbing the slow and arduous rungs 
of the party ladder. In 1920, Mosley declared himself an 
Independent. 

Four years later the second drastic step into rebellion 
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was taken when Sir Oswald 
and Lady Cynthia an- ae 
nounced that they were now - 
Socialists. This was too 
much for his father, who 
described him as a man who 
“has never done a day’s 
work in his life.” At that 
time the Mosleys saw Eng- 
land’s salvation in the reju- 
venation of her masses 
through a gradual and con- 
stitutional socialist revolu- 
tion. But having thus salved 
their consciences, they did 
not hesitate to continue stuff- 
ing their pockets with a for- 
tune perpetuating itself on 
unearned increment. For if 
one inherits $1,235,555 worth 
of land and another $1,535,000 outright, and if one’s wife 
inherits an annual income of $140,000 life can, if one is 
clever, become quite enjoyable. With the agility of two 
ghosts the Mosleys moved about in their slum constitu- 
encies in an old broken-down car, to their society life 
in their 250 h.p. Mercedes. In the former one masquerades 
in workingman’s clothes and “personally prefers beer to 
any other drink,” while, on the other side of Hyde Park, 
one buys two adjoining houses, turns them into one solid 
“comrade’s mansion” of sixteen rooms, and spends the 
evening in Mayfair or at White’s, London’s swankiest 
men’s club. Not enough, the Red Squire bought a fine 
country estate and, after Parliament recessed, vacationed 
at Cap d’Antibes. With consistent inconsistency the Mos- 
leys preached socialism and gave the finest party of the 
Riviera season at their Villa Garup, where Elsie de Wolfe, 
now Lady Mendl, once lived. There, between swims, they 
saw a good deal of such colorful international celebrities 
as George Bernard Shaw and H. L. Mencken. 

The hosannas which greeted Mosley when he joined 
Labor were due to the obvious truth that, at the time, he 
was quite a catch. Unlike politicians of the old school, Sir 
Oswald was “full of beans and bounce.” And he could 
finance his own campaigns. Campaigning vigorously, he 
cut Neville Chamberlain’s traditional Conservative ma- 
jority in his Birmingham stronghold to a paltry seventy- 
seven votes. Ironically, when some of the Labor meetings 
of the present fascist leader were broken up by earlier 
fascists, he called them “black-shirted buffoons making a 
cheap imitation of ice-cream sellers . . . slavishly, but inef- 
fectually (imitating) the latest frenzy of continental 
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International 


Sir Oswald Mosley 


hysterics.” As a Socialist he liked to be called “Tom” and 
Lady Cynthia was just “plain Missus.” Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, seeing an up-and-coming protégé in Mosley and find- 
ing the gracious Lady Cynthia an invaluable social hostess, 
spent a vacation with the Mosleys in Vienna. In 1927, Sir 
Oswald was elected to the party’s Executive, and when 
Labor won office in 1929, he received a ministerial sine- 
cure. As assistant to J. H. Thomas, the Minister of Labor, 
Mosley was closely associated with the government's relief 
program. Putting himself before his party again, and 
standing on brittle ground with his senior minister, Mos- 
ley started his second bolt in 1930 by denouncing the gov- 
ernment’s relief policy and issuing the Mosley Memoran- 
dum, which sought pensions for all over sixty and a $1, 
250,000,000 public works scheme. This appealed tremen- 
dously to the left-wing faction of the party. But to Mac- 
Donald and Snowden it was anathema. Challenged, Labor 
finally agreed to disagree, and in a party vote the Mosley 
faction proved to be an unexpectedly large minority. Nev- 
ertheless this was defeat. Speaking brilliantly for seventy- 
two minutes without a note, he resigned from the govern- 
ment, and soon afterward from the Labor Party itself. 
Along with seventeen leading secessionists, he issued the 
Mosley Manifesto proposing a policy of economic nation- 
alism as opposed to the free trade and internationalist 
policy of the Socialists, and calling for a dictatorial council 
of five to replace the Cabinet. On such a basis, Mosley, 
together with the seven renegades who still followed him, 
founded the New Party. Its first campaign met dismal 
defeat. 


I recollect [wrote John Strachey, at whose wedding Mosley 
was best man] the figure of Mosley standing on the town hall 
steps at Ashton-under-Lyne, facing the enormous crowd. 
... The result of the election had just been announced, and 
it was seen that the intervention of the New Party had de- 
feated the Labor candidate and elected the Conservative. The 
crowd consisted of most of the keenest workers in the Labor 
Party. .. . The crowd was violently hostile to Mosley and 
the New Party. It roared at him, and, as he stood facing it, he 
said to me: “That is the crowd that has prevented anyone 
doing anything in England since the war.” At that moment 
British fascism was born. 


That was 1931. Mosley had turned a large political som- 
ersault. A conservative had turned revolutionist. As his 
book had argued it was to be “Revolution by Reason;” 
his program was strongly protectionist in economics, 
strongly nationalist in politics. What the Communists had 
perceived a long while back, his more radical associates 
now realized: his socialism was essentially anemic. From 
this it was an easy step to fascism. Progressively he turned 
from economics to politics, from an intellectual exercise to 
an emotional appeal—from revolution by reason to revo- 
lution by instinct. In private he began talking about a cor- 
porate state, dictatorship, nationalism and imperialism. In 
1932 he visited Mussolini. In the fall of that year what 
had long been implicit became explicit. His British Union 
of Fascists was organized. 


‘THERE HAD BEEN Fascists BEFORE IN GREAT Britain. IN 
1923 Miss Linton-Orman, an amazing Amazon of a wo- 
man who had fought in the trenches with the Serbian 
Army, organized the British Fascisti. After its highwater 
mark during the General Strike, one of its members, ex- 
Major Arnold S. Leese, set up the Imperial Fascist League. 
Linton-Orman’s and Leese’s movements were inconse- 
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quential. Mosley soon swallowed up most of their follow- 
ing and whatever limelight the general press begrudgingly 
gave. Today he may have 200,000 organized followers. 
(The official claim is five hundred thousand dues-paying 
members and perhaps four million sympathizers; but no 
outside observer would agree.) It is a fact, though, that the 
B.U.F. has four to five hundred headquarters in the Brit- 
ish Isles, and that it may run one hundred candidates at 
the next election. 

Originally Mussolini served as Mosley’s model. While 
he has never advocated Mussolini’s theories in regard to 
population and women, he has always favored: the cor- 
porate state; the nationalization of finance capital; pro- 
tectionism, nationalism, and imperialism; a dictatorship 
functioning through a reorganized Parliament based on 
“occupational” representation. With due regard to Eng- 
lish idiosyncrasies, he definitely believes that much of the 
violence and repression connected with continental fas- 
cism can be avoided. Ultimately these mundane aspects of 
Fascist rule will be “in very exact proportion to the de- 
gree of chaos which precedes it.” 

The organization of the B.U.F. has always been mili- 
tary, its central core being composed of a well-disciplined 
private army of Blackshirts, men and women, and a youth 
movement of Greyshirts. Military terms such as G.H.Q., 
“leave,” “canteen,” and “Defence Force” are employed. 

At the beginning there was no official anti-Semitism. 
The result of this rather academic policy was that at the 
end of two years the B.U.F. was getting nowhere. Mosley’s 
leading statement of policy, “The Greater Britain,” was 
dull. And nobody cared. So Mosley’s time started to be 
punctuated by trips to Berlin. The new model became 
Nazi. On Goebbel’s advice, tactics were changed. (This was 
also due partly to the fact that Lady Cynthia, who was a 
restraining influence, died in 1933.) The B.U.F. became 
violently anti-Semitic, extremely provocative. Nazi poli- 
tics were thus added to Italian economics. 

Although there are only between 300,000 and 350,000 
Jews in England, it has been found that the organized 
Fascist movement cannot achieve the publicity so neces- 
sary to it without broadcasting the Jewish bugaboo. What 
better than to collect all the class hatreds, the political, cul- 
tural, religious and racial differences into one embracing 
mass and call it the Jewish menace? Fascist economics are 
every phrase as dull as capitalist or communist economics. 
Masses can be reached through their emotions, not their 
intellects. 

Jew-baiting is the core of today’s English fascism. With- 
out it Mosley’s movement would have stagnated. “The 
yids, the yids, we must get rid of the yids.” To do this 
Mosley demands that their citizenship rights be taken 
away, and that those Jews who are Communists be 
shipped to Russia. 

Hitler’s brownshirted attack on the heart of Red Ber- 
lin in 1928 is consciously copied in the new Mosley policy. 
More than anything else English fascism needs a martyr. 
An English Horst Wessel would be a great boon. By hold- 
ing a demonstration in the very heart of the enemy’s 
camp you create a sensation, maybe provoke a counter- 
demonstration which leads to violence. All the merrier if 
the exasperated anti-Fascists strike the first blow. If your 
opponent lies low, you have won a moral victory on his 
own ground. Such tactics led to “Bloody Sunday” last 
October in London’s East End, and to previous disturb- 
ances in the Jewish areas of Manchester and Leeds. The 
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Wide World 
At the new Blackshirt headquarters in Sloane Square, London 


East End has a large Jewish and also a large Communist 
population. When the Blackshirts decided to parade 
through the district, an estimated 100,000 anti-Fascists 
poured into the streets to prevent their passage. Barricades 
were erected. And though the police called off Mosley’s 
march at the last minute, the day ended with hundreds 
of arrests on both sides. If, as a result, public opinion was 
aroused against the Fascists, they cared little; for the issue 
was raised, the publicity gained. That is their strategy. 


FoLLOWING THE EXAMPLES OF SCANDINAVIA AND THE Man- 
chester Town Council, Parliament recently passed a Gov- 
ernment Public Order Bill prohibiting the wearing of uni- 
forms in connection with political objects and the mainte- 
nance by private persons or associations of military or 
similar character, and further providing for the preserva- 
tion of public order, especially in London. While the law 
is as stringent as the most sanguinary anti-Fascists had 
ever hoped for, and though these proposals represent defin- 
ite cures to certain observers, the writer entertains no such 
optimistic view. Admitting that the party uniform is the 
most provocative and effectual method of propaganda, it 
is still obvious that organized English fascism, both in 
its economic and anti-Semitic appeal, rises from depths 
which mere legislation on the surface cannot plug. At 
heart, it is a youth movement politically and a middle 
class one economically, springing, as it does, out of deep 
economic depression and an intangible but very real feel- 
ing that the established and traditional ways of doing 
things are no longer valid. The majority of Mosley’s fol- 
lowers are young people who are so constituted psycholog- 
ically that they must have a Cause with a capital “C.” 
Many of them were formerly radicals or Tory imperialists, 
brothers under the skin, since both are militant extremes. 
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As the title of Mosley’s weekly manifests, they want action. 

Among the older men who follow the “Leader” are a 
staggering lot of retired officers who enjoy the military 
discipline and organization and who would like to hear 
the British lion roar. The B.U.F. also enjoys what H. N. 
Brailsford has called “a decorative fringe of aristocratic 
patrons.” In 1934 the wealthy and aristocratic January 
Club was formed to provide “a platform for leaders of 
fascism and corporate state thought.” Although the club 
only lasted a year (Mosley got too hot to play ball with 
when the Jew-baiting started), sympathy and quite prob- 
ably financial aid has come from very important men. 
The persistent rumor, vehemently denied in Fascist cir- 
cles, that Mosley receives money from Germany and may- 
be Italy came much nearer verification not long ago when 
Sir John Simon created a sensation by telling Parliament 
that, although he could not divulge details, he had infor- 
mation showing that both the Communists and the Fas- 
cists were having their funds “supplemented from abroad.” 
Mosley countered that “this is part of the Parliamentary 
frame-up.” Yet he has friends in Parliament, who, like 
Arnold Wilson, are “the honest type of Tory die-hard.” 
Journalistic help came for a time from Lord Rothermere’s 
great chain of papers, one of whose former editors, Sir 
John Squire, was chairman of the January Club. Octogen- 
arian and eccentric Lady Houston, who died only recently, 
contributed enthusiastic journalistic support through the 
Saturday Review and from her $50 million shipping in- 
heritance, some financial assistance. The rear guard is 
made up of such anti-Semitic groups as Colonel Boulton’s 
Unity Band, and the Militant Christians. 


OpTIMIsTs COMMONLY CLAIM THAT THE CURRENT TREND 
toward recovery will destroy Mosley’s organization. True, 
prosperity will hamper its growth. But he is waiting for 
the next depression. History may then repeat itself, and 
should another Labor Government take office the Con- 
servatives will find ready allies in the Fascists. The subtle 
history of Mosley’s organization consists in the gradual 
whittling down of its socialist fibers. If Labor is again 
opportunistic, its disillusioned adherents may turn to fas- 
cism. If, on the other hand, it tries to socialize industry, a 
new Red scare will frighten the land, except that this 
time the choice will be made to appear either fascism or 
communism, not, as in 1931, democratic Labor or demo- 
cratic conservatism. For it is the peculiarity of fascism as 
opposed to other political techniques, that, growing mostly 
at the expense of its rivals, it is not positive, but negative. 
Forgetting individual exceptions, especially in the earlier 
stages, the basic motive for becoming an out-and-out 
Fascist is not because one favors something, but because 
one fears something. It is a hymn, not an argument; and 
to argue against it logically is unavailing. “It is faith, 

said Mussolini, “that moves mountains; not reason.” That 
is precisely what Mosley has learned. Whether he himself 
will ever remain at the helm should fascism become wide- 
spread is a bit doubtful. He is the best orator in England, 
an able administrator, a crafty opportunist, a very brave 
person. But he is too aristocratic, too vacillating, and fun- 
damentally, too intellectual for his own advantage. He 
cannot inspire. Nor would any of his present subordinates 
fill the role. Some of them, in fact, are dubious followers. 
But time will decide that, as it will also tell to just what 
stature England’s Little Hitler matures. He is, after all, 
still in the adolescent stage of unrestrained irresponsibility. 
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Treasury Department Art Projects 


TVA — SYMBOLS OF JUSTICE — GOLD CASE 


Fresco murals in the Department of Justice Building BY HENRY VARNUM POOR 


Listening In on the Supreme Court 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


The drama, the arguments, the briefs and the men that will shape the forth- 


coming decisions on the constitutionality of the Labor Acts, as seen by a 


Survey Graphic editor at the historic Supreme Court hearings in February 


THE SCENE HAS OFTEN BEEN DESCRIBED—THE LOFTY ROOM 
with its great marble columns and crimson hangings, 
the nine black robed judges in their high. place, the 
hurrying pages, the picturesque ritual of the Court's 
entrance, the array of “learned Counsel,” the drone of 
legal phrase and argument. From the vantage point of a 
seat almost within arm’s reach of the bench, the chamber 
of the Supreme Court of the United States was an im- 
pressive spectacle during the second week in February, 
when the Justices were hearing arguments in the six 
“labor cases.” Every one of the red-cushioned seats in the 
spectators’ section was occupied, and a long queue of 
visitors stood two abreast in the marble corridor outside, 
waiting a turn to enter the courtroom, where standees 
are not permitted. But the spectators during those tense 
days, as they strained to hear and understand, seemed to 
be trying to reach the realities that underlie this colorful 
surface. And, because of the current agitation about the 
Court, it might be useful for one visitor to try to set 
down some impressions of those days—not the details of 
the cases (see page 134) but the kind of materials the 
nine Justices took into the conference room as the basis 
for whatever decision they may render. 


In these, as in most cases, the Supreme Court was twice 
removed from the hurly-burly of the trial. Except in those 
unusual cases “affecting Ambassadors, other public Min- 
isters and Consuls, and those in which a State shall be 
a Party,” the highest court has no original jurisdiction. 
The examination of witnesses and determination of facts 
take place in the lower court, or, in the five Wagner Act 
cases, before the Labor Board. In presenting their cause 
to the Court, attorneys therefore have a two-fold task. 
They must try to give as background the situation out of 
which the case arose, and they must put forward the con- 
siderations of law and of precedent on which they rely 
for a favorable verdict. 

But in this highest appellate court, the issue of life and 
death for a law creates a sense of drama, and there was a 
quickening stir in the courtroom when the stately Chief 
Justice started the Railway Labor Act on its way to con- 
stitutionality or oblivion by leaning forward and an- 
nouncing conversationally, “The Virginian Railway 
Company versus System Federation No. 40, Railway 
Employes Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, et al.” 

As the case was called, a page placed on each Justice’s 
desk a copy of the record and of the briefs for both sides. 
The record includes copies of the complaint and plead- 
ings, a transcript of all the evidence, decisions and orders 
of lower courts, certifications that all these are “true 
copies” of the originals. This printed record is often a 
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bulky volume. That in the Jones and Laughlin case, for 
instance, runs close to a thousand pages. 


WHEN ORATORY WAS IN ITS HEYDAY, ARGUMENT AT THE BAR 
was long (nine days in the McCardle case) and eloquent. 
The Supreme Court calendar now includes more than a 
thousand cases a year, and, since the 1925 Judiciary Act 
and the “speed up” program initiated by Chief Justice 
Taft and continued by Chief Justice Hughes, the Court 
has managed to keep abreast of this crowded docket. 
There is no time, today, for such forensic marathons as 
the Court used to hear. The lawyers now depend on logic, 
clarity and a good brief rather than on emotion and fine 
language to make their case. When a fire-eating Vir- 
ginian went in for passion and gestures on behalf of the 
Friedman-Harry Marks Clothing Company, the Court 
was frankly restless. Unlike the spectators, a Justice in 
such moments can refresh himself with a drink of water. 
In addition to getting law reports and carrying papers 
and documents, one of the duties of the pages is to water 
the Court, presenting the glass correctly on a silver tray 
over the left shoulder. Some of the Justices seem to have 
a chronic thirst, but in moments of real boredom, all ex- 
cept the Chief Justice usually want water. It is of all their 
privileges the one spectators are most likely to envy as 
the session moves along toward mid-afternoon. 
Promptly at 4:30, the day’s work ends. Even though 
counsel at the bar is in the middle of a sentence, when 
the hands of the big gold clock reach that moment, the 
Chief Justice leans forward, says, “We will hear you 
further tomorrow, Sir.” The clerk gives the signal, every- 
one stands up, the Honorable Court files out. A seasoned 
lawyer will sometimes take advantage of this arbitrary 
custom. John W. Davis, arguing for the Associated Press, 
seemed deliberately to cut short his peroration at 4:20, so 
that the government’s spokesman would have to make an 
awkward ten-minute opening, and resume in mid- 
flight the following noon. 
The Justices themselves often participate in the discus- 
sion. Thus in the case of the Washington, Virginia and 
Maryland Bus Company, Mr. Justice Brandeis interrupted 
a summary of facts by the employer’s lawyer with the 
quiet question, “How do the findings of the lower court 
agree with your statement?” Sometimes students of the 
Court see in the questions from the bench an indication 
of how the judicial mind is “taking” the argument. There 
was, for instance, a lot of head wagging when the solicitor 
general was interrupted in the course of his argument as 
to the effect of labor disturbances on the “flow of com- 
merce.” Two of the “conservatives,” gentle, affable Justice 
Sutherland and irascible Justice McReynolds asked ques- 
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Mural designs by Leon Kroll 


DEFEAT OF JUSTICE 


for Departme 0 Justice 


TRIUMPH OF JUSTICE 


The Six Labor Cases 


IN THE FIRST FOUR CASES, THE COMPANIES HOLD THAT THEY 
are engaged in manufacturing, which the U. S. Su- 
preme Court has declared to be intrastate commerce, 
and that the National Labor Relations Act therefore 
does not apply to them. They also hold that the Act 
is unconstitutional in its entirety under the “due proc- 
ess” clause of the Fifth Amendment; and under the 
Seventh Amendment guaranteeing the right to trial 


by jury. 


1. The Associated Press v. National Labor Relations 
Board: The board ordered AP to reinstate a discharged 
employe, holding that evidence produced at the hearings 
showed he was dismissed solely because of his membership 
and activity in the American Newspaper Guild, a labor 
organization. The order was affirmed by the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and AP carried the case to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. In addition to the questions raised in the 
other cases, AP maintains that, as here applied the Labor 
Relations Act violates the free speech and free press guar- 
antees of the Constitution. 


_ 2. N.L.R.B. v. Fruehauf Trailer Co.: The board ordered 

the company to “cease and desist” from its anti-union 
activities which, according to the record, included some 
spectacular espionage, and to reinstate seven discharged 
workers with compensation for time lost. The U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals upheld the Fruehauf Trailer Co., ques- 
tioning the constitutionality of the Labor Relations Act, 
and the board appealed from that decision. 


3. N.L.R.B. v. Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation: 
Beaver Valley Lodge No. 200 of the Almagamated. Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers complained to a 
regional labor board that Jones and Laughlin, a large steel 
corporation with some 22,000 employes, was violating the 
Labor Relations Act. After holding hearings, the board 
found the complaint justified, and ordered Jones and 
Laughlin to “cease and desist” from interfering with the 
organization of its workers, and to reinstate “with all 
rights and privileges previously enjoyed” ten active union 
leaders dismissed from the Aliquippa Works. The U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals upheld Jones and Laughlin and 
the Labor Board appealed. 


4. N.L.R.B. v. Friedman-Harry Marks Clothing Co., 
Inc.: This is a consolidation of two cases, both based on 
complaints by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America against a Richmond, Va. garment firm. In both 
cases, the board found that the concern had “interfered 
with, restrained and coerced its employes in the exercise of 
the rights guaranteed” under the Labor Relations Act. 
The board ordered the firm to change its ways, and to rein- 
state the dismissed workers on whose behalf the complaints 
were filed. The U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals found for 
the company, and the board appealed. 


THE FIFTH CASE ADMITTEDLY CONCERNS INTERSTATE COM- 
merce, but the company attacks the law as a violation 
of the “due process” clause, as unlawfully delegating 
judicial authority to the National Labor Relations 
Board and as depriving it of the right to trial by jury. 


5. Washington, Virginia and Maryland Coach Co. v. 
N.L.R.B.: The bus company was found by the board to 
have interfered with the right of its employes to organize, 
and to have dismissed eighteen of them because of their 
union activity. It was ordered to change its personnel prac- 
tices and to reinstate the discharged workers. The lower 
court upheld the board, and the company appealed. 


THE SIXTH CASE IS A TEST OF THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF 
the 1934 amendment of the Railway Labor Act. 


6. The Virginia Railway Company v. System Federa- 
tion No. 40, Railway Employes Dept., American Federation 
of Labor: The railway appealed from an order of the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirming a decree of the US. 
District Court directing the company to recognize the AF 
of L union as the representative for collective bargaining 
purposes of five shop crafts in the mechanical repair de- 
partment; and forbidding the railroad to contract with any 
other group of representatives of its workers. The trial court 
made this ruling in line with an order issued by the Na- 
tional Mediation Board under the Railway Labor Act, after 
the board had conducted an election in which the two 
company unions were decisively voted down. The railway 
holds not only that its shop workers are not engaged in 
interstate commerce, but that the entire Railway Labor 
Act is unconstitutional under the “due process” clause. 


a Lo 


tions which seemed to indicate a belief that the effect is 
“remote” rather than “direct,” as the solicitor general 
was trying to show. But in general, questions from the 
bench in these cases were fewer than usual and less search- 
ing. The attentive silence in which the Justices heard most 
of the arguments may have been the result of a desire not 
to reveal personal views and attitudes at this stormy time. 


THE FACTS OF ANY ONE OF THESE SIX CASES WOULD MAKE 
a long story. In general, the five Labor Board cases spring 
from similar situations: the dismissal of one or more em- 
ployes after they became active in an American Federa- 
tion of Labor union. Before the Supreme Court, as well 
as in testimony before the Board, the contention of one 
side was that, while some other cause was alleged at the 
time, the employe was in fact dismissed because of his 
union affiliation. The employer, on the other hand, main- 
tained that the cause of discharge was a failure of the 
worker properly to discharge his duties. Counsel for the 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation urged: 


If these men, the employes of this company, can be dis- 
charged solely for reasons satisfactory to the National Labor 
Relations Board, then all freedom of contract and all em- 
ployer control of labor is gone. This would raise every 
worker in the country to a civil service status. 


But the Labor Board found that each of the workers, 
before being discharged, had had a long and satisfactory 
employment record. The local union in Aliquippa was 
chartered on August 4, 1934. The Labor Board brief in 


the Jones and Laughlin case points out: 


Thereafter the union sought to organize the men in the 
Aliquippa works. Respondent countered by systematic 
coercive efforts to prevent such organization. Officers and or- 
ganizers of the union were followed about by respondent's 
police . . . a house in which a union meeting had been held 
was surrounded by respondent’s private police, and respond- 
ent’s employment agent sat near its door, noting who en- 
tered; some persons coming out of the house were questioned 
and even beaten. 


The conflict as to what the fact means is the fabric of 
the case as it is presented to the Court in argument and 
record. Upon it, the pattern of the law must be stitched. 


Unper tHE Nationat Lasor Reations Act, “THE BOARD 
is empowered . . . to prevent any person from engaging 
in any unfair labor practice (listed in Section 8) affecting 
commerce.” Since the board found the employer guilty 
of the “unfair practices” of which his workers complained, 
two questions of interpretation were presented on appeal: 
do the “unfair labor practices” specified in the Act “affect 
commerce” within the meaning of the clause of the Con- 
stitution granting Congress power “to regulate com- 
merce . . . among the several states?” Does the business 
of the employer constitute “interstate commerce?” 

On this second point, the chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, arguing the Jones and Laughlin 
case for the government, described in detail the “in- 
tegrated” handling of raw material and finished materials 
by this great steel corporation. Similarly, in the Associated 
Press case, the Court was told how the association by 
mail, telephone, telegraph and radio gathers and dis- 
tributes the news of the world. These facts were not 
questioned by employers, who held, however, that the 
picture presented does not represent “commerce among 


the states” within the meaning of the Constitution. 

Evidence as to whether or not industrial conflict inter- 
feres with commerce or may “reasonably” be expected to 
do so brought into the Labor Act cases a great deal of 
what in the medical or engineering field would be called 
“expert testimony.” The record contains statements by 
economists, public officials, business leaders and others 
as to the far reaching influence of strikes and the increas- 
ing percentage of industrial conflicts due not to “sub- 
stantive conditions, but to denial of the employes’ right to 
self-organization.” Here again employers in these cases 
did not challenge the facts. But, they said, to bring any 
such situation within the power of Congress to regulate 
commerce, “Your Honors are asked to suppose” that dis- 
missing a dozen workers in a force of 800 or 1300 or 22,000 
‘ray lead to dissatisfaction, which may result in a strike 
which may “affect commerce.” And this sort of “House- 
That-Jack-Built argument” by the government “admits 
the remoteness of the connection between the discharge of 
workers and the movement of interstate commerce.” 

It is of course the province of the Court to decide be- 
tween these conflicting interpretations of fact and law. 
For its guide it has its own precedents. Congress and the 
Chief Executive are in the main concerned with the pres- 
ent and the future. The eyes of the Supreme Court are 
fixed on its precedents from the past. 


MucH OF THE ARGUMENT PRESENTED IN THE BRIEFS AND 
summarized orally was made up of citation and discus- 
sion of previous decisions of the Court and of attempts 
on the part of the lawyers to draw a parallel between the 
case at bar and these precedents or to “distinguish” it 
from them. At this stage of his argument, a resourceful 
lawyer may be expected to “put on a show” as fascinating 
to a layman as the performance of an acrobat deftly bal- 
ancing his way across a long, swaying tight-rope high 
overhead. For example, in arguing that the Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, the Associated Press, and, 
less convincingly, a garment factory in Richmond, Va., 
and a trailer plant in Michigan are engaged in “interstate 
commerce,” the lawyers upholding the Labor Act placed 
great reliance on three opinions which embody the “flow 
of commerce” theory. Leaning on these precedents, 
counsel for the government reasoned that a manufactur- 
ing enterprise which brings in raw materials from other 
states, supplies a nation-wide market, maintains offices 
or salesrooms in other states, is operating “in the stream 
of commerce,” and that manufacture, interrupting “the 
physical movement,” does not cause “a break in the 
‘stream’ or ‘current’ in the constitutional sense.” In sup- 
port of its point, the government, in the Jones and 
Laughlin brief, quotes from the opinion in the Stafford 
case, which applied the principle to the packing industry: 


The application of the commerce clause in the Swift case 
was the result of the natural development of interstate com- 
merce under modern conditions. It was the inevitable rec- 
ognition of the great central fact that such streams of com- 
merce from one part of the country to another which are 
ever flowing are in their very essence the commerce among 
the states and with foreign nations which historically it was 
one of the chief purposes of the Constitution to bring under 
national protection and control. 


Not at all, argued lawyers on the other side. This may 


apply to little pigs shipped from Iowa to Chicago, turned 
into sausages and distributed to retailers of many states, 


but not to traffic in the raw materials and, the finished 
product of steel, news, men’s suits or truck trailers. And 
they proceeded to “distinguish,” holding that “raw ma- 
terials delivered to the plant” leave the “current of com- 
merce,” and that during the manufacturing process they 
cannot be considered to be “in the flow.” They in turn 
were able to cite a supporting line of opinions, including 
the cases of a milling company, an iron company, a trunk 
manufacturer, and the decision holding the Guffey Coal 
Act unconstitutional. 

In addition to the application of the statute to the facts 
of the case, the Supreme Court must interpret the provi- 
sions of the law in relation to the Constitution. If the 
Court finds that the statute “invades” or “infringes” pro- 
visions of the Constitution, then the law is an invalid 
enactment. Most of the current controversy over the Su- 
preme Court is directed toward this authority of the 
Court over state and federal legislation. Many of the 
Court’s critics hold that the highest court has gradually 
taken a place it was never meant to occupy in the Amer- 
ican scheme of things. Mr. Hughes’ mot, “We are under 
a Constitution, but the Constitution is what the judges say 
it is,’ seems to them a none-too-free translation of that 
more famous declaration, “L’état, c’est mot.” 

Though other constitutional issues were raised in these 
cases, the chief question argued was whether the Wagner 
Act and the Railway Labor Act infringe the “due process 
clause” of the Fifth Amendment: “No persons shall be 
. . . deprived of life, liberty or property without due proc- 
ess of law.” This clause, originally covering only legal 
procedure, has been broadened by successive interpreta- 
tions until it has become the chief obstacle to public reg- 
ulation of hours of work, minimum wages, child labor, 
industrial relations, utility rates, private employment of- 
fices, ticket scalpers, and many other complexities of 
modern life unknown to the Founding Fathers. Mr. 
Justice Brandeis once wrote: 


To stay experimentation in things social and economic is 
a grave responsibility. Denial of the right to experiment may 
be fraught with grave consequences to the nation. . . . The 
Court has the power to prevent an experiment. We may 
strike down the statute which embodies it on the ground 
that, in our opinion, the measure is arbitrary, capricious or 
unreasonable. We have power to do this, because the due 
process clause has been held by the Court applicable to mat- 
ters of substantive law as well as matters of procedure. But 
in the exercise of this high power, we must be ever on our 
guard, lest we erect our prejudices into legal principles. 
If we would guide by the light of reason, we must let our 
minds be bold. 


But this is from the notable dissenting opinion in the 
“Oklahoma Ice Case,” in which only Mr. Justice Stone 
concurred. It does not express the views of the Court. 


WHEN THE COURT ADJOURNS FOR CONFERENCE AND DECISION, 
the Justices have the record, the briefs, the transcripts of 
the argument and their own profound knowledge of the 
law. But probably more important than this data and 
learning is the background and experience of each man. 
These shape his views and in the end are written into 
the decisions of the Court. 

The Court is under fire because, among other things, 
so large a proportion of the Justices are now old men, six 
of them past seventy. But age seems less significant, at 
least to this spectator, than experience, and Mr. Justice 
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Brandeis, at eighty, gives an impression of younger spirit 
and fresher outlook than Mr. Justice Butler, for example, 
who is ten years his junior, or Mr. Justice Roberts, who 
is only sixty-one. In these cases from the troubled area of 
industrial relations, lawyers were arguing before nine 
judges only one of whom—Brandeis—has had first hand 
experience in the field. With the exception of Mr. Justice 
Cardozo, all the members of the Court had successful 
careers as corporation lawyers before they went on the 
bench. Mr. Justice Hughes, after he resigned from the 
Court to run for the presidency against Wilson in 1916, 
became the most famous and one of the highest paid 
corporation lawyers of the day. Mr. Justice Roberts had 
among his clients the Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit, Bell Telephone, Equitable Life, Drexel and 
Co. Mr. Justice Butler represented the railroads of his 
great friend James J. Hill and other western lines in the 
valuation hearings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Mr. Justice Van Devanter, who grew up with 
the young state of Wyoming, was counsel for a number 
of the famous land grabbing cattle companies and rail- 
roads, including the Union Pacific. When his confirma- 
tion as Supreme Court Justice was under discussion, 
William J. Bryan called attention to the fact that this was 
“the man who [as judge of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals] held that two railroads running parallel to each 
other for two thousand miles were not competing lines, 
one of these roads being the Union Pacific.” Such back- 
grounds mean that these men originally made their mark 
as successful fighters on behalf of Big Business. 


AT THIS WRITING, THE COURT HAS ADJOURNED FOR TWO 
weeks. During that time, the Justices will study the rec- 
ords and briefs in the cases heard since the last adjourn- 
ment—thousands of pages of fact and close reasoning. 
Before coming to a decision on a case, the members of 
the Court discuss it in conference. The effort to reconcile 
the view of a divided court is often lengthy and, report 
has it, occasionally heated. When the Court—or a ma- 
jority of its members—is in agreement, one Justice is as- 
signed by the Chief Justice to write the opinion. If the 
Court is divided, those in disagreement with the majority 
may, and often do, write dissenting opinions. Decisions 
are handed down only at the Monday session, the Chief 
Justice calling on the associate who has prepared it to 
read the opinion of the Court. In some cases decisions are 
ready within a few weeks after the case is heard; some- 
times the public is kept in suspense for months. 

The Court will convene again on March 1. On that 
day, or on some succeeding Monday, will occur the next 
scene in the drama of this country’s effort to bring order 
into chaotic industrial relations. The white curtains be- 
hind the bench will part. At the clerk’s signal all those 
in the courtroom will come to their feet: “The Honorable, 
the Chief Justice and the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court.” The court crier will intone the mediaeval “Oyez, 
oyez, oyez,” summoning all those who have business 
with the Court to draw near and be heard—“God save 
the United States of America and this Honorable Court.” 
And when the Justices and then the lawyers and specta- 
tors have seated themselves, the appointed members will 
read the opinions in the “labor cases,” informing the na- 
tion whether the Railway Labor Act and the National 
Labor Relations Act, passed by Congress, signed by the 
Chief Executive, are or are not the law of the land. 
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Measuring the Cooperatives 


by CLARK KERR 


Cooperatives provide millions of English, Scandinavian, Finnish and French 
families with better and cheaper food, homes, clothing, gasoline, books. In 
the light of European experience this investigator tells why America today 


is fertile soil for cooperation, and what competition co-ops here must meet 


Tue AMERICAN CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IS 
today at much the same stage of development as the Euro- 
pean consumers’ cooperatives fifty years ago. Many people 
are now hailing consumers’ cooperation as “America’s 
Way Out,” an important part of the “Middle Way.” A 
wave of interest and of new organization is sweeping 
across the country. What can America expect to gain from 
this movement that now affects one out of every four 
families in western Europe? Have consumers’ cooperatives 
there proved to be “just like any other business,” as was 
stated by an Italian fascist, or merely “a union of penny 
savers and dividend hunters wanting to put us out of busi- 
ness,” as viewed by a private merchant. Or have they been 
“a vital force in reshaping the economic system to con- 
form with social justice,” as believed by their proponents? 


This same desire for a new and improved society, com- 
bined with a desire for immediate economic benefits is in- 
spiring thousands of Americans to organize consumers’ 
cooperatives today. The contemporary movement is in- 
creasing rapidly with a million members in retail societies 
alone, and another million in credit unions, insurance 
societies, and other associations. Forty-five years ago Brit- 
ish cooperatives had reached about this same stage. Early 
failures under Robert Owen and other leaders had brought 
experience which led to the development of principles 
of operation fitting the English scene. Membership 
had reached a million and central federations had 
been functioning for twenty years. If the future 
growth of the movement in America should 
follow the English pattern since 1890 and 
increase roughly 50 percent in membership 
every ten years, then in 1985 half the 
families in the United States would be 
affiliated with cooperative societies doing 


10 percent of all retail trade and em- (en 1 
ploying one member in twenty-five. ie : 


However, if we project the Ameri- eines BES 
can movement into the future on 
the basis of Swedish cooperative 
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history, by 1985 every family in the United States would 
be afhliated with a consumers’ cooperative, since the 
Swedish movement has been increasing its membership 
50 percent every five years for the past twenty years. 
American conditions, however, are not parallel with those 
of any European country. Contributing to the advance- 
ment of the European movement is the fact of its origin 
before the development of large scale capitalistic business 
which in retail trade has never become as important 
abroad as in the United States. In addition, the United 
States falls short of the older nations in racial homogeniety, 
stability and geographical proximity of the people, a spirit 
of thrift, appreciation of small savings, and the class con- 
sciousness which underlies the European cooperatives. The 
cooperative movement has been hindered, however, in 
some foreign countries by the existence of sharply defined 
religious, political and racial minorities as in Belgium and 
central Europe; by staunch individualism and localism as 
among the French; by the meager resources of members 
which have often prevented capital accumulation sufficient 
to meet expanding requirements. Recently state interfer- 
ence in economic life has presented the cooperatives with 
new problems, whether they have been absorbed by the 
state as in Russia, placed under state supervision as in 
Italy, partially liquidated and completely dominated by 
the “economic front” as in Germany, or their freedom 
to expand freely in productive enterprises limited, as 
it has always been in Great Britain, by legislation. 
While consumers’ cooperatives in the United 
States do not face control or liquidation by 
the government, they have their own spe- 
cial problems. Free land and relative free- 
dom of opportunity have offered the 
working class until recent years 
other “ways out” than through trade 
unions, cooperatives and political or- 
a ganization. Relatively high wage 
of levels and standards of living have 
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The acorn, the lit- 
tle Rochdale store, 
and the oak, a com- 
posite picture of 
25 of the 150 busi- 
nesses owned by 
the English co-ops. 
From a booklet pub- 
lished by the Con- 
sumers Cooperative 
Association, North 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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EACH % REPRESENTS 500,000 FAMILIES 


COOPERATIVES IN GERMANY WITH 40 PERCENT OF THE TOTAL MEMBERSHIP ARE NOW IN PROCESS OF DISSOLUTION. 


Statistics are generally for 1935 U.S. Figures are arough estimate, 


importance than in Europe. The geographical isolation of 
individual communities has been an obstacle to association 
of societies into federations. Moreover, our population has 
been extremely mobile, both geographically and socially. 
People move from house to house and community to com- 
munity as well as from job to job. In addition, Americans 
have developed certain philosophies antagonistic to co- 
operative association, typified by such phrases as “get- 
rich-quick.” Lack of homogeneity in race, religion and 
tradition has been another barrier. Finns form Finnish co- 
operatives in Minnesota, Danes organize in Wisconsin, 
Negroes have their own associations in Gary and Pitts- 
burgh; in other urban centers there are Jewish societies. 
An added difficulty has been the early and expansive de- 
velopment of large scale capitalistic distribution systems 
in this country. Cooperatives in England competed with 
small independent traders, while in America today, com- 
petition with economic Gargantuans is their lot. 


Despite these obstacles, cooperatives have been organized 
time and again, not only singly, but hundreds at once. 
Depressions and “reform waves” have been the most fre- 
quent causes. Unsuccessful strikes and liberal political 
campaigns have been followed quite often by recourse to 
cooperative action. In general, the cooperatives have been 
the children of hardship; their cycle of rise and decline has 
roughly followed that of the business cycle, but in the 
opposite direction. However, the contemporary American 
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movement, dating from the World War but 
rooted in the past, appears to be more stable and 
more firmly established than previous ones. 
There have been two post-War depressions to 
give impetus to cooperative activity. Improve- 
ments in methods of organization have enabled 
stores established during this period to get on a 
firm foundation. In addition, the present move- 
ment is not tied, as the tail to a kite, to any other 
political, social or economic organization which 
can drag it down to failure, as were the coopera- 
tives organized by the Grange and the Knights 
of Labor in the eighteen-eighties. The fact that 
America is becoming a middle aged nation has 
brought a correspondingly mature philosophy to 
the people and one which is more conducive to 
cooperation. 


WITH THIS LIVELY AMERICAN MOVEMENT BEFORE 
us, let us review the European development in 
the light of the three questions with which we 
began. Although it has been nearly a century 
since a group of Rochdale weavers opened a 
grocery store to free themselves from the tyranny 
of private merchants and company stores with 
high prices and dishonest weights, it was not 
until fifty years ago that the movement inaugu- 
rated by these English workers spread success- 
fully to the continent of Europe, or was even 
well established in England; while substantial 
American development dates from the World War. 

The movement was the offspring of the in- 
dustrial revolution’ and first came into existence 
when factory production supplanted domestic 
hand labor and a system of laissez-faire replaced 
one of controlled mercantilism. The. workers 
then cooperated as consumers to get a larger 
share of the riches from the new methods of production. 
In France and Belgium the first organizations arose as 
bakeries in answer to exhorbitant prices for the “staff of 
life”; in Sweden they drew popular support as foes of the 
monopolies with their strangle-hold on prices; in Italy 
they were formed by laborers who wished to work for 
themselves at living wages. In all parts of the world con- 
sumers’ cooperatives have sprung out of abuses and have 
sought to overcome them. Their purpose has been to se- 
cure some social change peacefully and constructively. 
They planned first to establish stores, later to produce their 
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own goods and build their own houses, thus 
employing their members, and finally to create 
a cooperative commonwealth. This final Utopia 
has been variously interpreted by theorists, but 
consumers’ cooperatives have been important in 
history not for their end, but for the means they 
have employed in seeking this goal. It has been 
upon the cooperative method rather than the 
Utopian goal that most effort has been expended 
and to which most criticism and opposition have 
been directed. 

The cooperative method is a democratic or- 
ganization operating economic enterprise for the 
benefit of its members as consumers, not as 
owners. The purpose has been to place em- 
phasis upon men and not capital, upon use and 
not profits. This raison d’étre explains the fervor 
and sacrifices of members and leaders, but it has 
been only by beating the shopkeeper at his own 
game that cooperatives have been able to make 
their principles effective. The generally accepted 
basic principles are: one vote per member re- 
gardless of amount of ownership in the organi- 
zation; voluntary and open membership; 
division of surplus on the basis of amount pur- 
chased; fixed rate of interest on stock; no 
absentee or proxy voting. Throughout the his- 
tory of the movement these principles have 
formed, almost without exception, the founda- 
tion for successful development regardless of 
country or locality. 

The perfection of these principles and their 
general adoption was the result of years of ex- 
perience and of repeated failure. There were 
numerous cooperative attempts, not only in 
England but in other countries as well, previous 
to the foundation of the Rochdale society in 
1844. These early groups universally failed, 
however, either because of bad business management or 
because their methods of organization permitted individ- 
uals to secure ownership and control of the cooperatives. 
Consequently the growing working class population be- 
came wary of cooperatives. It was not until the success of 
the Rochdale store seemed well assured that other new 
societies ventured to follow its principles. 


ITALY 


LocaL SOCIETIES DEVELOPED WITH SOME RAPIDITY IN ENGLAND 
during the eighteen-sixties. Their success and that of the 
Rochdale store upon which they were modeled stimulated 
the formation of local associations on the continent and by 
1890 a cooperative movement was under way in all the 
principal countries of western Europe. 

The movement in each country started with the forma- 
tion of independent local organizations, often centering 
around the distribution of a single commodity, bread. As 
their membership grew and their functions expanded, the 
local cooperatives came into conflict with each other. This 
competition at times even led to the physical destruction 
of stores, but eventually the weaker cooperatives were 
absorbed by the stronger ones, or the local organizations 
agreed to merge peacefully. This marked the first step in 
a continued trend toward amalgamation into larger and 
larger societies. Side by side with this development has 
gone the federation of local and regional societies into 
national organizations thus facilitating large scale purchas- 
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ae 10 PERCENT MEMBERSHIP 


COOPERATIVES IN GERMANY WITH 40 PERCENT OF THE TOTAL MEMBERSHIP ARE NOW IN PROCESS OF DISSOLUTION, 
Statistics ore generally for 1935 


ing and production, as well as providing an effective edu- 
cational and propaganda center. 

The national federations, in turn, have formed an Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance which functions as an 
informative body. The I.C.A. prides itself on having main- 
tained contact between cooperative movements on both 
sides during the World War and on the fact that its 
international conference in Basle in 1919 was the first 
conference of any association after the War at which Ger- 
many was represented. Today the alliance has afhliated 
associations in forty countries. It has a declared interna- 
tional policy of peace and democracy. It refuses to recog- 
nize cooperative movements in Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany. It was instrumental in securing greater freedom 
for the cooperatives in Austria, and recently raised a fund 
for the support of the consumers’ cooperatives in war-torn 
Spain. Paralleling this organization there is an Interna- 
tional Cooperative Wholesale Society which combines the 
purchases for many national cooperatives of such com- 
modities as tea and citrus fruit; the Scandinavian coopera- 
tives have an additional international wholesale. 

During the last fifty years the consumers’ cooperative 
movement has progressed most steadily in western Europe 


‘where in fourteen countries today one family in four 


participates in a consumers’ society, and where is found 90 
percent of the world membership of twenty million fam- 
ilies. This world total, representing a population two 
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thirds that of the United States, may be greatly augmented 
by letting down the bars of strict definition. Seventy mil- 


lion members might be added by including the member- 


ship of consumers’ “cooperative” societies in Russia, most 
of them under rigid state control. Expanding the term 
beyond retail sales societies to take in housing cooperatives, 
another five million members would swell the total; while 
urban credit societies, chiefly of small artisans financing 
their trade, would bring in another three and a half mil- 
lion; public utility cooperatives principally in Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Italy, another half million; and urban 
insurance societies of a fully cooperative nature, a small 
additional group. To cap the total, a portion of the forty- 
five million members of agricultural cooperative societies 
throughout the world might be thrown in. It is the first 
twenty million, however, and their retail stores, that we 
are considering. 

Although an average of 25 percent of all families in 
this western European territory belong to consumers’ 
cooperatives, the various national movements are not 
uniformly strong. If the fourteen countries of principal 
cooperative growth were graded according to the per- 
centage of their families enrolled in consumers’ societies, 
Great Britain and Finland would head the list, each hav- 
ing over 50 percent or twice the general average for all. 
Not far behind would come Denmark, famous in addition 
for its agricultural cooperatives, with 40 percent; Switzer- 
land, Sweden and Holland would follow with 30 percent. 
Thus, the six leading nations are nordic countries. Next 
in order, however, would be Hungary, France and Bel- 
gium with more than 20 percent; followed by Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria and Norway where more than one family 
in eight, or 15 percent, are affliated with a consumers’ 
society. Along with this group ranked Germany until 
last year, when by order of the government, cooperatives 
with 40 percent of the national membership were dis- 
solved. Finally, among these fourteen countries of greatest 
consumer cooperative development comes Italy with one 
family in twelve, or 8 percent. If included, the United 
States would be at the bottom of this group with less than 
3 percent in company with Spain, Poland and Japan. 


A‘ SUBSTANTIAL MEMBERSHIP DOES NOT NECESSARILY INDICATE 
that the consumers’ cooperatives have exerted important 
influence on the economic and social life of a nation. Just 
as stockholders in a railroad do not always travel on that 
railroad, so cooperative members do not always buy at a 
cooperative store. It is sometimes more convenient or less 
expensive to buy elsewhere. As a result, cooperatives have 
not controlled national trade to the extent their member- 
ship might indicate at first glance. The most successful, 
from this point of view have been the Finnish cooperatives 
which today supply 40 percent of all national retail pur- 
chases, partly because a large part of their sales is to non- 
members. This is well above the percentages for such 
countries as Sweden, Denmark, England, Switzerland 
and Belgium which vary from 10 to 20 percent, and it is 
probable that no other countries have as high figures as 
these. Specific figures for Germany (1934) indicate 5 per- 
cent, and for the United States about one percent. Although 


10 percent of the national trade is a far cry from the domi-, 


nation of distribution of which cooperators dream, it is 
ample to mark the cooperatives as the leading distributive 


agencies in their countries, and often they are the largest . 


business enterprise of any type. These figures compare 
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with 10 percent of retail business for the combined total ot 
all chain stores in Belgium, 5 percent in Sweden, 4 percent 
in Switzerland, and less than one percent in England, 
Germany and most of the other countries. From this it is 
apparent that the greatest opposition and competition to 
cooperatives in Europe still come from independent 
retailers, rather than chain stores. Such would not be 
the case in the United States where chain stores account 
for over a fourth of all retail sales and for nearly half of 
grocery and meat sales. 

Consumers’ cooperatives throughout the years have con- 
sidered retailing as only their first step toward the coopera- 
tive commonwealth. The second step is production of the 
goods they sell; not only to save cost, but to employ their 


members and extend their control over the economic sys- 


tem. This second stage has gone farthest in England where 
50 percent of all cooperative sales are of products made by 
the cooperatives. These products are not merely processed 
by the cooperatives; control extends back to the initial 
processes. The Cooperative Wholesale Society, business 
federation of British societies, has acquired tea plantations 
in Ceylon, and a fishing fleet in the North Sea. It cans 
vegetables and fruits raised on its own farms, bakes bread 
from flour received from its own flour mills with the heat 
of coal from its own coal mines. The recent Swedish rec- 
ord is more impressive. Although the central federation, 
Kooperativa Forbundet, produces only one fourth of all 
cooperative sales, it is the principal manufacturer in 
Sweden, making 10 percent of all Swedish. products and 
selling to private companies there and abroad, as well as 
to its member societies. It broke such monopolies as those 
in lamp bulbs, galoshes and oleomargarine. Cooperatives 
in Switzerland, Denmark and Austria produce roughly 
one fifth of their sales; but in France only 3 percent of 
goods sold by consumers’ cooperatives are produced by 
them. Despite these productive functions, European con- 
sumers’ cooperatives have not yet been able to employ a 
substantial percentage of their members. In England the 
ratio of employes in retailing and productive enterprises 
combined is 4 percent of the number of members, and but 
3 percent in such countries as Switzerland and Sweden. 

The growth and present strength of the consumers’ co- 
operative movement is important because it has brought 
economic and social benefits to its members and society in 
general. One immediate advantage has been secured in the 
form of better products at lower cost. Reductions in cost are 
generally given to the member as a dividend which repre- 
sents his share in the surplus or profit of the society dis- 
tributed to him on the basis of the amount he purchased. 
Dividends in Europe vary from 5 to 15 percent. In Eng- 
land the dividends average 12 percent of purchases, in 
Switzerland where competition is stronger from well or- 
ganized private merchants and chain enterprises, they 
are only 5 percent. In addition to this benefit to the mem- 
ber, market prices in communities with cooperative stores 
tend to be lower than in other communities by as much 
as 10 to 12 percent, according to a study made by the 
International Labour Office. In Sweden cooperative lead- 
ers estimate that the combined dividend and general low- 
ering of market prices through competition has brought a 
saving of 15 to 20 percent to members; and of 5 to 10 
percent to those non-members who live where coopera- 
tives compete with private stores. 

While quality is difficult to measure, cooperatives claim 
to produce and buy only superior products. They maintain 
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laboratories to test their own and purchased goods. In dis- 
tributing for use, and not for profit, cooperatives are not 
likely to sell poor quality goods to their members. In east- 
ern Belgium, cooperative leaders proudly exhibit the only 
machinerv in their province to clean the flour before bak- 
ing bread. A pile of string and dirt is mute evidence of the 
superior quality of cooperatively made bread. 

To what exent these benefits of quality and cost result 
from the fact that cooperatives were the first large scale 
distributive systems in their countries, and remain the 
largest even today, it is impossible to estimate. Certainly 
_ some of the benefits of large scale distribution introduced 
into Europe by the cooperatives have been given to 
America by the chain stores. To assume, however, that all 
cooperative savings in cost of distribution have been due 
to large scale methods is erroneous. Cooperatives have 
business advantages such as a large and stable clientele, 
negligible advertising costs, low costs of capital, distribu- 
tion of profits to purchasers; further, stores are not opened 
until there is a large, assured membership to support them. 

In addition to decreasing costs to the consumer, the 
cooperatives have universally paid better wages to their 
employes. They not only allow their workers to join trade 
unions, but usually expect them to do so. In England the 
union of distributive employes is almost entirely composed 
of cooperative employes while other employes are almost 
completely unorganized. The average weekly wage in 
Britain for retail workers is thirty shillings, or about $7.50. 
This salary, however, is the minimum paid to women by 
the cooperatives and the average for men is 75 percent 
higher. It is not surprising therefore, that the trade unions 
advise their members to buy at cooperative stores. 


Courtesy Cooperative League U.S. 
Large department store in Stockholm owned by the cooperatives 
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The educational and social activities conducted by 
European cooperatives have resulted in benefits not only 
to the membership but to the community. In addition to 
social functions such as lectures or dances, many groups 
have camps and rest homes; others run excursions to 
historic and scenic points. This social function has been 
most intensively developed in Belgium, with “Peoples’ 
Houses” of the cooperatives which are social centers where 
a member can exercise in the gymnasium, read in the 
library or drink at the bar. Members are also insured 
against sickness, old age, accident and unemployment. 


THE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE COOPERATIVES ARE 


numerous. They include courses for employes, managers, 
members of the boards of directors and others upon 
whose leadership the success of the cooperative rests. To 
promote the cooperative ideal there are study groups, 
newspapers, women’s guilds and even a cooperative col- 
lege in England and an annual international summer 
school which was held last year at Stockholm. In Sweden 
the cooperatives have expanded their educational func- 
tion to take in the entire population. They have the 
largest correspondence courses in the country on subjects 
from engineering to etiquette; and are important pub- 
lishers of economic treatises by leading Swedish authori- 
ties. Cooperators say, “Education is the corner-stone of 
our system, as successful cooperation is based on rational 
thinking, not emotion.” Because of this education in 
democracy, the cooperatives have stood resolutely 
against dictatorship. They were the last line of defense 
against encroaching authoritarian parties in Russia and 
in Italy, and they supported the Social Democrats in their 
losing battle against Nazism in Germany. 

While pursuing the functions and activities of today, 
the consumers’ cooperatives continue to advocate the 
cooperative commonwealth of tomorrow. This future 
social order has been symbolized by Swiss cooperators in 
the village of Freidorf (Free City), inhabited by em- 
ployes of the central cooperative federation in Basle. 
Not only are housing, food and public utilities provided 
cooperatively but even such services as schooling and 
government. The development of Freidorfs on a national 
scale is the hope of cooperators in many lands. 

However much changing American social conditions 
may favor increased cooperative development, large scale 
distribution by private enterprise remains a vast and 
powerful competitor to the budding movement. This 
competition may force the consumers’ cooperatives in 
the United States into different, although not necessarily 
less effective, channels than in Europe where distribu- 
tion of food products has been the basis of the move- 
ment. 

The ability of the American cooperatives to develop 
and employ successful methods of competition with chain 
grocery stores, or to find another outlet for expression of 
consumers’ cooperation, will largely determine whether 
the American movement in the next fifty years will ad- 
vance as rapidly as the European movement in the last 
half century. It will largely determine whether in 1985 
the American movement will be able to count one out of 
every four families as members, do 10 percent of the total 
retail trade, and provide benefits for its members in the 
form of price reductions of from 5 to 20 percent with im- 
provement of quality and service, as does the European 
movement today. 
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“Your Hospital Bill Is Paid” 


by KATHERINE W. WHIPPLE 


If you have insured yourself against hospital bills, like these 250,000 
New Yorkers, the doctor’s dreaded words, “‘You’d be better off in a 


hospital,” will not make your fever mount 


ON A HOT SUMMER DAY ON OUR MOUNTAIN-TOP IN THE 
Catskills my doctor told me I had better take my throat 
and temperature to a hospital in New York. After some 
long distance calls and a weird, blanket-wrapped ride in 
the car for 120 miles, I was safely tucked into a hospital 
bed, signing my Associated Hospital Service acknowl- 
edgment. Ten days later when I went to the dreaded 
office to “settle,” the girl smiled. “There is no charge. 
Your bill is paid.” Those are good words to hasten. con- 
valescence. 

I am one of 250,000 New Yorkers who have taken out 
insurance against hospital bills by subscribing to the 
Associated Hospital Service of New York. Since May 
1935, when it was started, the hospital bills of 12,500 of us 
have been paid thus painlessly, in part or whole. The cost 
of my annual subscription was just ten dollars. But the 
service I enjoyed totted up to over $45. And between now 
and May 1937 (when I am certain to renew my subscrip- 
tion) I am entitled to eleven days’ additional care on my 
physician’s recommendation. If I am a typical member, 
I shall not need them. Frank Van Dyk, executive director 
of the Associated Hospital Service, says that the average 
number of days’ care received by patients is 10.6, and that 
repeated admissions are comparatively few. 

The Associated Hospital Service is a non-profit corpo- 
ration, organized under the provisions of a special act of 
the New York state legislature. Its membership accounts 
for about a third of the people now enrolled in plans for 
group hospitalization in some sixty American cities. In 
New York it is called “the three-cents-a-day plan.” Sub- 
scribers enroll in groups as individual members at ten 
dollars a year, or under the family plan at eighteen dol- 
lars for husband and wife, or tw enty-four dollars for hus- 
band, wife, and all unmarried children under nineteen. 

The subscriber is entitled to the following services, 
simply on his doctor’s statement that he needs them, and 
the arrangement of admission to a hospital where the 
doctor is privileged to practice: Hospital care in one or 
more admissions for twenty-one days, with semi-private 
accommodations (that means two to four beds in a room, 
not a ward); use of an operating room (or, after a year’s 
membership, a maternity delivery-room); necessary X- 
ray and laboratory examinations for bed patients requir- 
ing hospital care; anesthesia if administered by a salaried 
employe of the institution; general nursing care; routine 
medications and dressings. One may have a private room 
by paying the difference between $4.50 per day and the 
daily rate for the room; if the illness lasts more than 
twenty-one days, a discount is allowed of 25 percent off 
the usual charges for semi-private care. Certain illnesses 
are excepted: pulmonary tuberculosis, venereal diseases, 
illnesses and injuries provided for under the workmen’s 


compensation laws of any state, quarantinable diseases; 
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mental disorders. Financial arrangements with the physi- 
cian remain entirely separate and personal and are in-no 
way covered by the plan. 

From the day the subscriber’s application is accepted 
he can secure service in case of accident or emergency 
illness. After ten days of membership he is entitled to 
care for other illness or injury. The service does not in- 
clude treatment for conditions known by the subscriber 
to require hospital care at the date of the application, and 
each subscriber signs a statement that he understands 
this. Subscribers must be residents of the area regularly 
served by the 247 hospitals now participating. He must 
be not more than sixty-five years of age and in good 
health, though once an application is accepted it may be 
renewed indefinitely. Subscriptions are accepted only in 
groups because there is no physical examination and the 
group, representing a normal cross section of the commu- 
nity, offers an averaging that prevents abuses and equal- 
izes risks. ; 

I feel that my experience has been typical in other ways 
besides the length of my stay in the hospital. My hus- 
band and I had been members for a year and a half, hay- 
ing joined with a group made up of members of the staff 
of The Survey and their families. We had had no direct 
contact with any representative of the service, although 
one would have been sent to the group if required. We 
had not expected to need hospital care; we had savings 
for emergencies. But we believed in insurance, and 
thought the cost so reasonable we could not afford to 
stay out. We also wanted to associate ourselves with this 
needed community enterprise. 


IF My DOCTOR HAD ADVISED AGAINST THE DRIVE or | HAD 
wanted to stay in the country, my subscription would 
have covered payment to any hospital up to the amount 
paid per day to member hospitals. In fact the excellent 
hospital nearest our summer place is now a member hos- 
pital in the Mid-Hudson division. 

The care given seemed to be exactly the same as my 
husband had received in the same hospital, when he was 
paying the bill out of his own pocket, and just as good 
as I had received in my one previous hospital experience. 
None of the nurses knew anything about my financial 
arrangements, except that I was a “private” patient. 
When I tried to find out what the extra charges were, 
if any, the nurse brought back word that the financial 
office preferred to give the information directly to me. 
There were no records to fill out; and the only ques- 
tions to answer were those the doctors asked, none of 
which referred to finances! 

While in the hospital, I received word from the service 
that my care had been “OK’d”. The hospital received 


similar word on sending my blue card to the service. 
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Accounts payable weekly in advance and settled in full before patient leaves the Institution. 


When I was home again, the service sent me a statement 
of the amount paid out, and a form on which I could 
make comments and criticisms. If the hospital had made 
extra charges to me, those would have been reported to 
the service, and in turn included in its statement to me, 
thus affording a double check and an opportunity to 
clear up errors. 

Who are these people who have hurried to provide for 
possible hospital bills though well? I have been looking 
over several hundred letters, picked at random from the 
Associated Hospital Service files. They indicate that we 
are self-supporting people, in professions, business and 
industry, low salaried in the main, with small reserves 
outside of insurance, and heavy responsibilities. Some are 
alone in the world; and as one woman writes, “I am a 
person who has no family or resources and being ill is 
ghastly.” Handwriting, spelling, composition, addresses, 
the information volunteered in the letters, suggest a wide 
range of social and cultural backgrounds. The common 
denominator appears to be made up of intelligence, in- 
dependence, and close margins. 

Sixty out of every hundred of us are women; forty, 
men. Sixty-eight out of every hundred are employed; 
the others are wives or other dependent relatives. In the 
25,000 families so far enrolled under the family plan, 
there are 3.6 members each, including 13,000 male de- 
pendent subscribers (of all ages), 29,000 female depend- 
ent subscribers, and 3000 employed women. 

As to earnings, a check of a representative cross sec- 
tion of the groups, made by the service with employer 
cooperation, indicates that 79 percent earn less than fifty 
dollars a week, and 21 percent earn fifty dollars or more 
a week. Only 13 percent earn less than twenty dollars a 
week. A committee of the board is making a study to 
ascertain whether the service can find a way to meet the 
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needs of the lower income 
groups, especially those earning 
under twenty dollars a week. 
Figures on extra payments for 
private rooms, in Mr. Van 
Dyk’s opinion, support the evi- 
dence as to income levels. Only 
30 percent paid for private 
rooms. Yet only 1.3 percent re- 
ceived ward service because 
they could not afford a private 


physician. 
The plans were based on 


yearly service not to exceed 11 
percent but only 9.5 percent 
have needed it; 8 percent of the 
men and 12 percent of the 
women. Very few patients 
have needed care more than 
once in a year. Only 6 percent 
stayed over three weeks. For 
those who required longer 
care, the subscription — has 
proved, as their letters repeated- 
ly phrase it, “a godsend.” For at 
least one patient, whose subscrip- 
tion came due and was renewed 
while he was in the hospital, 
twenty dollars paid in annual 
subscriptions had brought a 
return of $600 worth of hospitalization paid by the ser- 
vice, and the patient, still in the hospital after a year’s care, 
has the benefit of the 25 percent off the usual semi-private 
charges. Another patient, who entered the hospital twenty- 
five days before his first year’s dues ran out, received twen- 
ty-one days’ care on that year’s dues, 25 percent off for the 
intervening four or five days, and an additional twenty- 
one days’ care on the second year’s dues, a total of fifty- 
six days’ care. 


Form 7 7.36 GLOBE 


Most oF THE PATIENTS—83 PERCENT—HAVE GONE TO THE 
hospital for “non-emergency” care—operations that could 
be planned for in advance, illness that developed gradu- 
ally. Accidents or acute illnesses, in which the patient had 
to be rushed to the hospital, account for only 17 percent of 
the cases. Three hundred and eleven of those whose bills 
came due up to December 31, 1936, became ill while away 
from New York on vacation or business. One was in 
Nome, Alaska. Bills have been paid to hospitals in Alberta, 
Bermuda, Porto Rico, in Indiana, Michigan, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Florida, California, and in most if not all 
the New England states. For the Hospital Service extends 
payment up to the amount paid per day to member hos- 
pitals to hospitals outside the New York area in cases of 
emergency illness and accident. 

There have been 773 Associated Hospital Service babies. 
In the beginning maternity care was covered after ten 
months’ membership, but the bargain was appreciated so 
much that a year’s membership is now required. 

Some bills have been for only a day or two, others have 
been very substantial. A mother writes: “Our member- 
ship saved us in actual cash $266.70 and many times that 
in peace of mind. It was a great help when our baby only 
two and a half was seriously ill not to have to worry about 
the hospital to be paid. And when she was first taken to 
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the hospital there was no scurrying around to get money 
to pay the first two weeks’ board. She was in the hospital 
two months and the 25 percent discount allowed after the 
first twenty-one days was of the greatest help.” A thirteen- 
year-old child, whose mother had paid the first instalment 
of $2.60, became ill and received care for bronchial pneu- 
monia, including eight X-rays, laboratory tests, necessary 
nursing. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ LETTERS POINT OUT OTHER GAINS IN HEALTH 
and peace of mind. They write: “It is a great boon to us 
who are not poor enough to get free care nor rich enough 
to otherwise afford necessary hospitalization.” ... “It 
enables those who could not otherwise afford it to attend 
to their health and arrest illness and disease which in time 
through lack of attention would become incurable and 
fatal.” . . . “How unhesitatingly we will go for a dreaded 
operation when we haven’t the worry of the burdensome 
expense.” . . . “The plan enabled me to be operated upon 
before my health had become impaired by my condition. 
I got well much quicker than I would have if I had to 
wait until I could save enough for the hospital bill.” 
How do people go about becoming members? Regula- 
tions are slightly varied, according to the size of the or- 
ganization in which prospective members work. At least 
ten of the group, in any case, must be employed. If one’s 
place of business has less than twenty-five, or if one is self- 
employed or self-supporting, he may form a group made 
up of employed workers and their families from other 
small establishments. The rate for such subscription is ten 
dollars a year, slightly higher if paid in instalments. No 
additions may be made once the group is formed. In or- 
ganizations with twenty-five or more employes the size 
of the group depends upon the total number and the num- 
ber who have already joined. A representative group is re- 
quired. Employer cooperation is necessary to assure the 
adequate presentation of the plan to all workers. Addi- 
tions to the group, once it is organized, can be made only 
by special arrangements. The rate of subscription for the 
individual subscriber is the same, ten dollars a year, but 
the family membership, mentioned earlier, is available 
only to workers in the larger establishments. 
’ This family membership, offered on the basis of expe- 
rience with the first 125,000 subscribers, has been in effect 
only three months. In one business house alone, where 
there were 3000 members, 1800 families were added. The 
experience to date has been more favorable with the family 
plan than with the individual, the average number of days’ 
care required for patients under the family plan having 
been only 8.7 as compared with 10.6 for all patients. 
Those enrolled in the service are fans for it. My hus- 
band, “let down” after the anxiety of driving his patient 


carefully to the hospital, failed to notice the red trafhe — 
light as he left its doors. Stopped by the policeman, he be- — 


gan to explain the presence of blankets and towels in the 


car on a hot night—he had just left his wife at the hospi- — 


tal. At that point the policeman glimpsed in the wallet 
from which the driving license was being pulled, a little 
blue Hospital Service card. He pulled out his own card. 
His speech on safe driving that followed was that of one 
lodge member to another. 

Subscribers show their sentiments by renewing their 
subscriptions. Ninety-four percent renewed after the first 


year. There is a particular incentive to renew because of — 


the difficulty of finding a new group with which to re- 
join if a subscription lapses, but the only pressure brought 
is the regular notice by mail from the service. 

Without making any pretense of discussing in any thor- 
oughgoing manner the future or possible problems of the 
service, it may be said that both its safety and its success 
seem to be firmly established. The number of subscribers 
needing the service has been well within the anticipated 
quota. The present reserve fund is four times the amount 
the service is required to set aside, which is 4 percent of 
the earned premium. The number of member hospitals 
and of subscribers has constantly increased. The family 
plan is proving an added factor of safety in two ways. 
The relatively high cost of individual memberships, for 
a whole family, previously tended to enforce adverse selec- 
tion of risks; the child insured was the one who had not 
had his tonsils out, or was puny. With the cost reduced, it 
is believed that more families, with average child risks, 
are including their children. Economies in administration 
have resulted from the family plan, since there is only one 
billing, one notice, and one record for the family, as com- 
pared with the previous individual notices to husband and 
wife. Formal assurance of safety is provided through the 
free access which the New York state superintendent of 
insurance has to the books, and by the establishment of 
rates subject to his supervision. 

The Associated Hospital Service is really a social agency 
on a business and self-sustaining basis. It has given people 
a chance to join together voluntarily to do something for 
their health as a group which as individuals they could not 
afford or could have only by sacrificing other essentials. It 
does not pretend to meet all the problems of all the people. 
The subscriber still has the doctor’s bills, but these are 
easier to meet with hospital bills provided for in whole 
or in part. Experience with the plan should prove the best 
kind of education as to the values of early medical care, 
and the resources available through hospitals. Judged by 
renewals, the vote of the members seems to be ninety-four 
to six for its continuance. As one beneficiary says, he will 
offer his criticisms when the service is disbanded! 


THESE MEN MIGHT SING by Louise Burton Laidlaw 


I’ve often watched the working throng at five 
Trudge home, heads hung, unheedful of the sun 
Flinging its gold. They scarcely seem alive 
Now that their daily labor has been done. 


I’ve watched the pallid idle of mankind 
Haunting the highway like strange carrion, 

With starving body and with starving mind, 
Eating their heart out in oblivion. 
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Strong men who labor, were they granted scope, 
Might find the rhythm in the hammer’s swing; 

Forgotten men might, if they had the hope, 
Draw forth an epic from their suffering. 
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The Valleys and 


FLOODS, DROUGHTS AND MORRIS L. COOKE 


As CITY AND COUNTRYSIDE FROM PirTs- 
burgh to the Delta mop up after the 
flood and leading citizens attend the in- 
evitable emergency flood control confer- 
ences, my mind turns to Morris L. Cooke, 
the pleasant and practical engineer who 
handed to the President the other day his 
resignation as Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministrator. For the time being the 
American people have lost the talent and 
enthusiasm of this engineer who would 
domesticate, instead of cage, the wild 
waters. In 1934, Morris Cooke presided 
over the first comprehensive study of the 
Mississippi’s waters, high and low, of the 
land off which the waters run, of the 
people, animals, plants and machines 
that flourish on the land. Although along 
the Delta the main problem is the dis- 
posal of surplus flood waters, of the larger 
problem Cooke says: “There is no use in 
talking about building more levees and 
dams, planting more trees, or even 
changing our method of agriculture. We 
must do all these things and everything 
else we can think of. As matters stand to- 
day we are defeated. Our country as a 
vital force in human affairs will disap- 
pear in, say, three generations. We can 
have a comprehensive conservation set- 
up in full operation in ten years, and 
have the problem licked in forty. But it 
will be no pink tea.” 

Theodore Roosevelt once said, “When 
soil is gone, men must go, and the 
process doesn’t take long.” That was in 


the Plains 


the early days of the conservation move- 
ment, when a new breed of patriot was 
painting the map green with forests. Out 
of that movement came Gifford Pinchot, 
first as Chief U.S. Forester, and ultimate- 
ly as Governor of Pennsylvania. For Gov- 
ernor Pinchot, Morris Cooke, already 
famous as a Philadelphia water engineer, 
made the Giant Power Survey of Penn- 
sylvania, relating the power resources of 
the state to a new level of life. 


Morris CooKE Is, OF COURSE, NOT THE 
only man of our time who has seen land- 
water-and-man as a whole. The TVA is 
a synthesis of planning in terms of a new 
and social kind of geography. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, particularly its 
Soil Conservation Service, reflects a social 
attack upon erosion. The Civilian Con- 
servation Corps was created to conserve 
forests as well as unemployed young 
men. Agencies devoted to preservation of 
wild life are a part of the picture. 

But Cooke’s contribution to our knowl- 
edge of “the thin crust of this planet,” 
from which we derive all that makes 
blood and wheels go round, has been the 
most dramatic. 

A modern De Soto on the Mississippi, 
he is also a new kind of Lewis or Clarke 
in his exploration of the Great Plains. 
In the wake of last year’s drought, as 
chairman of the committee appointed by 
the President, he prepared the report on 
the epic tragedy of men and women 
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driven to become desert arabs, and out- 
lined ways to prevent future desolation. 

Cooke is a paradox—an optimistic 
Jeremiah, a prophet of doom unless— 
The unless is the way out. If you want 
the country to be saved, you have to 
preach a little hellfire and brimstone, to 
portray floods and dust storms, and erod- 
ed hillsides, and the constant waste of 
irreplacable resources, as object lessons 
in unwitting or avaricious sin. The way 
out is to put into practice comprehensive 
plans, from the Soil Conservation Act to 
giant power dams. 


THE RECENT REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
Resources Committee recommends the 
creation of a permanent public works 
organization cooperating with the federal 
employment stabilization office. The com- 
mittee has already prepared a reservoir 
of selected projects which can be under- 
taken according to national need in terms 
of employment and of natural resources. 
Its Water Resources Committee cooper- 
ated with state planning boards and a 
dozen federal agencies; and its report is 
the first attempt by joint action of state 
and federal agencies to consider the na- 
tion’s water problems as a whole. It 
offers a coordinated program of public 
works, planned on a six-year basis, with 
annual revision, by a body like the 
Planning Board recommended in the 
Brownlow Report (see page 126), cov- 
ering every drainage basin in the country. 
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COST OF A POSSIBLE TWENTY YEAR PROGRAM 
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forestry programs.A tentative twenty-year program was 
outlined. It has since been amplified, especially by the 
Water Resources Committee of the National Resources 
Committee, in a report just sent to Congress by the 
President. This winter’s floods emphasize the need of 
continued public works, based on the studies that have 
been made, and the success of projects that have been 
undertaken. 

The Miami River Conservancy District, whose dams 
held Dayton, Ohio, high and dry through the winter 
floods, demonstrates the place of local projects, coordi- 
nated with federal plans. In federal water control proj- 
ects a portion of the expense, usually for right of way, 
or maintenance, or land to be covered by impounded 
water, is allotted to the states to pay. That insures against 
local pressure for unnecessary federal projects. 


REGIONS OF PREDOMINANTLY LOW We 
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WHITE AREAS SHOW AVERAGE YEARLY RAINFALL OF 20” OR LESS 


THE REPORT OF THE GREAT PLAINS COMMITTEE HAS BEEN SENT 
to Congress. It makes recommendations to counties and com- 
munities as well as to the federal government. These maps tell 
why. Low rainfall and high wind velocity are a bad combina- 
tion. “For the good of all concerned,” agricultural practices 
which have destroyed the sod and dessicated the soil must be 
changed or abandoned. But that is only a beginning. Land 
tenure, tax systems, relief, health, and the kind of aimless 
migration which constantly upsets schools, courts, policing 
and other public activities, must be dealt with. 

The report recommends that the drought area should be 
divided into sub-areas, and that farming practices should be 
adapted to the nature of the land. The states are keenly aware 
of the problem, and welcome the federal government as ad- 
viser. “A precedent may conceivably be found in the zoning 
ordinances by which most American cities protect themselves 
against uses of the land which are held to be harmful to the 
public interest. In Wisconsin and Minnesota, for example, 
rural zoning has already been undertaken.” The Great Plains 
should not be depopulated, but made permanently habitable 
by the conservation of land and water, primarily through a 
revision of agricultural and grazing practices. The reclamation 
of tax-delinquent land through unemployment work relief 
programs in a period of depression, can serve as a post-drought 
stop gap. There are nearly three million people now living in 
the Great Plains. We endanger the prosperity of the whole 
nation if we allow the area to become an economic desert. 


.S) 
REGIONS OF HIGH WIND VELOCITY ia 


DARK AREAS SHOW AN AVERAGE VELOCITY OF 10 MILES OR OVER PER HOUR 


In attempting to stabilize the economy of the region, and to 
restore the income of each family, and to spread the shock of 
inevitable drought, the federal government makes amends for 
damage caused by a mistaken homesteading policy and the 
wartime stimulation of over cropping and over grazing. 
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Ir true Unrrep Starrs Is TO BE A PERMANENT COUNTRY, LIKE 
northern Europe—and not go the way of flooded China and 
the windswept Sahara—conservation of land and water must 
be recognized as essential to the conservation of our people, 
our culture, our security. H. H. Bennett, director of the Soil 
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Conservation Service, has made a bold beginning. A hundred 
agencies, public and private, are beginning to even up the 
balances between nature and our social organization. 

“There is no stream, no rivulet that is not a matter of some 
concern to all the people of the United States. The individual 
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Social Security and Congress 


by GLEN LEET 


Not for experts only, but for the public that has a responsibility to 


make the Social Security Act constantly more effective, Mr. Leet 


discusses changes in the law, to prevent political manipulation, to lift 


standards and to remove inconsistencies 


“THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW” IS A FAMILIAR AMERICAN SOLU- 
tion for everything from street noise to “trusts in restraint 
of trade.” And once there is a law, Americans are apt to 
relax, feeling that the job is done. However, the experi- 
ence of other nations shows clearly that the enactment of 
social security legislation is not a completed achievement 
but only a first step, and we already begin to see that this 
is also to be the story of our Social Security Act. When 
the federal measure was passed in June 1935, it started the 
United States on the way along which other industrial 
nations have been progressing since the turn of the cen- 
tury. But on the basis of only an eighteen months’ experi- 
ence, there is widespread demand for change in the Social 
Security Act to bring it closer to the conditions and the 
needs of the day. Though the new Congress is, as this is 
written, just getting into its stride, it is possible to canvass 
some of the major changes which will be pressed, and, 
with somewhat less certainty, those which will be seri- 
ously considered at this session. 

The section of the Act which has probably been most 
widely discussed is that which “will give about 26 million 
working people something to live on when they are old 
and have stopped working.” Employers and employes are 
already making their wage and payroll contributions to 
the old age benefit reserve and “the biggest ledger on 
earth” has been set up by the Social Security Board, with 
a separate account for every wage earner covered by this 
section of the Act. The board itself is making studies to 
serve as the basis for changes it feels would strengthen 
the old age benefit provisions or simplify their adminis- 
tration. Specific amendments have also been proposed by 
organizations and individuals. 

Under the present Social Security Act benefit payments 
begin in January 1942, although the tax provisions went 
into effect on January 1, 1937. Five years is a long time 
to make deductions from the income of wage earners be- 
fore they become eligible for benefits. There are sound 
social and economic reasons for advancing the benefit pay- 
ment date to January 1, 1938 or 1939, and political consid- 
erations also favor such action. Informed observers of the 
Washington scene believe the benefit payment date will 
be advanced, probably at this session of Congress. But if it 
is, the formula for the payment of benefits must be 
changed also, because as it stands very few persons would 
be eligible for even a minimum benefit of $10 per month 
during the first few years. Something will have to be done 
to bridge this gap or a lot of people will discover with 
resentment that the payments which they receive as a 
right are lower than those given gratuitously as old age 
assistance to their needy neighbors. 

The death benefits as now provided will be very meager 
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during the first few years, in some cases amounting to less 
than the cost of administration. A change in the law to 
assure a minimum death benefit of $50 or $100 seems 
reasonable and desirable. The law also permits a lump 
sum benefit at the age of sixty-five for those whose con- 
tributions to the fund do not qualify them for old age 
income. This has already caused so many administrative 
difficulties that it will probably be eliminated in time, 
though hardly by this Congress. 

When the social security bill was before Congress one 
of the most hotly contested subjects was the Clark amend- 
ment which proposed that corporations with existing old 
age pension systems should be exempt from the payroll 
tax. After bitter controversy the measure passed without 
this amendment. A number of large concerns including 
Eastman Kodak and Bell Telephone have found that 
their private systems can be adjusted to the provisions of 
the Social Security Act, so that company benefits will sup- 
plement employe benefits under the Act. Further, some 
competent actuaries contend that few companies would 
find it administratively feasible to take advantage of the 
Clark proposal. Though this amendment will again be 
urged upon Congress, it seems unlikely to pass. 


The Reserve Fund Controversy 


‘THE RESERVE FUND FOR OLD AGE BENEFITS IS ANOTHER STORM 
center. “Taxes with respect to employment,” levied under 
the Social Security Act, are expected to provide the old 
age benefits contemplated by the program, and to that 
end to build up a reserve which will eventually total $46 
billion. This vast backlog would support the program in 
perpetuity without increasing the tax beyond the 1949 
rate. Among economists, however, it is pretty generally 
agreed that this country needs a distribution of income 
which will increase the spending power of the consumer. 
If the contemplated reserve is built up, the amount of sav- 
ings available for capital investment will be out of line 
with the demand; instead of stabilizing our economy by 
forcing more money into the hands of consumers to buy 
the products of industry and agriculture, the security 
program would thus have a depressing effect. As an alter- 
native, a pay-as-you-go plan is advocated by a number of 
experts. But so long as old age benefits are financed 
through payroll taxes, this policy is also open to serious 
criticism. In a depression period, with payrolls cut as much 
as 50 percent, contributions would have to be doubled to 
meet benefit payments, thereby intensifying economic dis- 
tress. A possible solution is a pay-as-you-go plan with a 
relatively small contingency reserve. But since it will re- 
quire several years to build up an adequate working re- 
serve, Congress probably will not make the attempt 
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to overhaul reserve requirements at this session. 

Much the same criticism as applies to the reserve fea- 
ture can also be levelled against the taxing provisions: 
that is, the amount of the tax is larger than the amount of 
the benefit, and the excess will build up a reserve which 
not only holds the threat of inflation but also cripples 
consumer purchasing power. It is not likely that Congress 
will reduce the tax scale immediately nor is it important 
that early action be taken, since during the first three years 
there is only a one percent tax on employe and employer. 
But unless benefits are considerably liberalized, the tax 
probably will not be increased as rapidly as the present 
scale provides. Both the taxing and the old age benefit 
sections of the Act bristle with administrative difficulties 
which eventually will have to be simplified. But for the 
present, Congress probably will not make material changes 
in these two sections, not because they are not needed but 
because they have yet to be canvassed and clarified. The 
lawmakers are disinclined to jump from something we 
do not yet fully understand into something we under- 
stand still less. 

Some Congressional leaders have opposed from the out- 
set the payroll tax plan of financing old age benefits and 
unemployment compensation as being fundamentally a 
tax on small incomes. They would prefer to see the entire 
social security program paid for by income and inheri- 
tance taxes. To try to secure a sum from these sources 
amounting ultimately to about $3 billion annually would 
be redistribution of wealth with a vengeance. Political 
power has shifted greatly in the last few years but not 
enough to afford serious consideration for such a change. 


Unemployment Insurance Variations 


January 1, 1937 was THE DEADLINE SET BY THE SOCIAL SE- 
curity Act for state action on unemployment compensa- 
tion. The collection of the federal payroll tax levied on 
“employers of eight or more” began January 1, 1936. But 
the law provides an “offset credit” of 90 percent of the 
amount the employer pays into a state unemployment 
fund set up under an approved state law. In states having 
no such unemployment compensation law, the full amount 
of the 1936 tax goes into the federal fund. Thirty-five states 
and the District of Columbia got under the wire with ap- 
proved laws before the end of 1936, seventeen of them 
putting through their measures in special legislative ses- 
sions between December 10 and 31. Laggard states are 
pulling hard for an extension of the January 1 time limit. 
But since states which have already passed unemploy- 
ment compensation laws represent about 80 percent of 
the voting strength of the House and about 73 percent of 
the Senate the passage of any such measure seems unlikely. 

The argument in favor of limiting unemployment com- 
pensation to employers of eight or more persons is based 
on the administrative difficulty in collecting the tax from 
smaller employers. Yet the old age benefits tax is being col- 
lected from employers of one or more; and there will be 
an effort in this session to extend the unemployment com- 
pensation coverage in the same way. Interestingly enough 
the demand for this change comes in part from the small 
employers themselves, who foresee that it will be difficult 
for them to secure labor when the employes of larger es- 
tablishments are entitled to these benefits. 

Another reason for this stretching of the tent ropes is 
that where small employers are not included there is a 
temptation for such concerns as barber shops, chain gaso- 
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line distributors and so on to try to evade the tax by set- 
ting up some of their workers as independent contractors. 
No effective means for controlling or preventing this has 
yet been devised. 


In addition to workers in small establishments the un- 
employment compensation provisions do not cover em- 
ployes of religious, charitable, educational and other non- 
profit-making agencies. Of all the groups barred to the 
benefits of the Act this exclusion has the least justification. 
There is strong sentiment among social workers in favor 
of removing this discrimination from both the unem- 
ployment compensation and old age benefits sections of 
the law. An expanding number of non-profit-making 
agencies and their national organizations are working act- 
ively to this end. 

Agricultural and domestic workers are also excluded 
from the tax and from both unemployment compensa- 
tion and old age benefits. There has been agitation on the 
part of labor and farm organizations for the extension of 
the Act to include these groups. This is desirable in the- 
ory but it involves grave administrative difficulties. After 
twenty-five years of experience with social insurance Eng- 
land has just extended unemployment compensation to 
farm labor, finding it necessary for the purpose to draft 
complicated and involved provisions and devise intricate 
new administrative machinery. With our present set-up 
still experimental and incomplete, it is hard to believe 
that Congress will this year extend either unemployment 
insurance compensation or old age benefits to cover agri- 
cultural labor and domestic service. 

The federal Act left it to the states to determine the 
form of unemployment compensation laws with which 
each would experiment. Wisconsin is the only state now 
operating under an “individual reserve” law, that is a 
measure under which each employer’s contributions are 
kept in a segregated account, drawn upon only for bene- 
fits to his own employes. Two states combine this form 
with the “pooled fund” plan, one state permits the em- 
ployer to choose the form he prefers. Thirty-two states 
have passed a “pooled fund” law, under which all con- 
tributions go into a single state fund, out of which bene- 
fits are paid to eligible employes of all covered employers. 
This is based on the sound insurance principle of “spread- 
ing the risk,” though until credit rating provisions are in- 
troduced on the basis of experience, it will offer small in- 
centive to employers to regularize employment. But the 
states have so overwhelmingly favored the pooled fund 
type of law, that it is not unlikely that proposal will be 
made at this session to eliminate individual reserve plans 
from the Act, and also the guaranteed employment plan 
now permitted under the federal Act but which is not 
now in successful operation in any state. This would be 
fought by Wisconsin and the proponents of plant reserves 
elsewhere. 

The definition of employment in state laws does not 
always conform with the definition in the Social Security 
Act and an employer sometimes finds he is unable to 
secure credit for the full amount of the state tax which 
he has paid. An amendment to the federal Act to permit 
all contributions paid by an employer into an approved 
state unemployment compensation fund to be offset 
against the federal tax will probably be adopted. 

So much for changes affecting unemployment and old 
age benefits, which the worker receives as a right,” be- 
cause of his own contributions (Continued on page 165) 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Report of Progress—a la Hitler 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


WueEN REICHSFUHRER ADOLF HITLER, FOR THE TIME BEING 
titular leader of the Germans, in his fourth anniversary 
dithyrambic upon the achievements of the Nazi regime, 
pictured the result as something in the nature of a beauti- 
ful democracy, the remarkable thing about it was not that 
it was a blasphemous lie—such is the characteristic output 
of dictatorship. It is that he seeks to justify the obliteration 
of everything suggestive of liberty that he and his follow- 
ers have wrought in his poor bedevilled country, by lip 
service to the spirit and the thing that they have utterly 
destroyed. Mussolini is at least more honest about it, 
making no bones of his scorn for everything implied in 
the term; boasting not only that Italy has got rid of it, 
horns, hide and tail forever, as an ineflicient, outworn and 
altogether contemptible superstition; but that other nations 
still nursing the poisonous delusion will discard it, even- 
tually if not soon. Hitler would have his hearers, in Ger- 
many and throughout the world, believe that something 
he presumes to call democracy is his ideal and that already 
under the beneficent and benevolent Nazi rule it prevails; 
that the German people rule themselves. One might im- 
agine that he had his tongue in his cheek; but any sense of 
humor however sardonic is an attribute of which Adolf 
cannot be accused. Even casual reading of his speech of 
January 30 to the hand-picked puppet Reichstag described 
as “the highest-paid male chorus in the world”; or any 
other of his pontifical utterances—more especially his noto- 
rious autobiography Mein Kampf even as drastically de- 
natured in the English translation—supports the convic- 
tion that at any given moment and regardless of incon- 
sistency with what he may say or have said upon some 
other occasion, he believes what he says. 

At no time since the Nazis kidnapped the German gov- 
ernment has there been a vestige of democracy. Daily and 
increasingly the process has been the destruction of it. In 
no election have the German people been free to express 
their will. Even at the outset the Nazi party won its con- 
trol only with the aid of Hugenberg’s German Nationalist 
party and two votes of the People’s party; thereafter can- 
celling the Communist mandates and by terror compelling 
the absence of the twenty-six Social-Democrats. From that 
day to this the German “elections” have been farcical; any- 
thing suggestive of dissent having been made impossible. 
Nobody in Germany dares to voice, even in private con- 
versation, the slightest opposition. This applies to non-par- 
ticipation in the uproarious crowd demonstrations of 
pseudo-loyalty—display of hysterical enthusiasm is com- 
pulsory. There survives in Germany no way of showing, 
or of knowing, to what extent the people in their hearts 
approve of the regime under which they live and move 
and have their being. 


AMERICANS, AND ANY OTHERS DISPOSED TO FLIRT WITH THE 
idea that Nazi-ism (and this goes quite as well for Fascism 
of the Italian type) offers either any remedy for the patent 
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‘many’s demand for equality among the nations. . . 


ills of democracy or any spirit compatible with that which 
we know as preciously “American,” will do well to read 
carefully the book,* Under the Swastika, in which John 
B. Holt describes what he saw in Germany during the 
four years 1931-35, while gathering the material for his 
previously published German Agricultural Policy, 1918- 
1934. Scrupulously objective, with evident pains to be fair 
and to display the constructive achievements of the Nazi 
regime, it gives I think among the many informative 
books about the Third Reich, the clearest, least prejudiced 
and altogether most satisfactory picture for the ordinary 
reader. It tells the story from beginning to date, with 
enough of immediate historical background for intelligent 
understanding of events as they succeeded swiftly—on the 
whole a terrible and damning indictment. It does not over- 
play the persecution of the Jews though it does show that 
horror in its place in the center of the picture. It exhibits 
the ruin of the universities and their prostitution into mere 
factories of propaganda. It describes the creation of the 
authoritarian-totalitarian state; the attempted paganization 
of religion; the transformation of the school system into a 
forge for the hammering of youth from infancy into an 
array of blind mindless robots. It shows how every instru- 
ment of public intelligence has been seized and warped to 
keep the people blind and hysterical. 

Central in the story on the other hand is the picture of 
the recovery of Germany from the despair inflicted by 
the results of the World War and the tyrannies of the Ver- 
sailles treaty; of the restoration of national self-respect; of 
the attempt to create a planned and effective material econ- 
omy—at whatever cost to all those spiritual values that 
make material welfare worth having. The picture is not 
wholly black. Even a prominent German Jew said to me 
amid his harrowing story of personal and racial sufferings: 
“Not everything that Hitler has done is bad.” This book 
tries to discriminate, and succeeds notably in doing so; 
but discloses for the American reader how “the baby has 
been thrown out with the bath”; how little there is in Hit- 
lerism and Fascism to pay for what they cost in the things 
that Americans hold dear. 

The completeness of Germany’s emancipation from the 
shackles put upon her by the “peace-makers” at Versailles 
may be seen in the four stages marked by Hitler’s annu- 
ally staged declarations. 

On his first anniversary, in 1934, he announced Ger- 
. “No- 
body in the world has the power to refuse or to prevent 
LE 

In 1935 he proclaimed the restoration on “strong faith 
and confidence,” and repudiated the military restrictions 
of the Versailles treaty, announcing Germany’s determi- 
nation to create an army equal to any in Europe. 

Last year, with reiterated defiance, he marched his 
troops into the Rhineland, thitherto demilitarized under 
both Versailles and Locarno treaties; completing the re- 
covery of Germany’s sovereignty upon her own soil. 

And just now, in 1937, he flung to the winds the humili- 
ating and always unjust “confession of guilt” for the 


* UNDER THE SWASTIKA, by John B. Holt. University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 261 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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World War, which has galled the Germans ever since 
they signed it at the cannon’s mouth. 


So, ACCORDING TO HITLER, THE SLATE Is CLEAN AS BETWEEN 
Germany and her. neighbors. He pledges himself (for 
what the pledge is worth) that the stage of dramatic “sur- 
prises” is over; that Germany is now prepared to help as 
an equal in organizing peace. With everybody except 
Soviet Russia—a modest exception, forsooth! In particular 
he declares that “between Germany and France there are 
no humanly conceivable points of dispute and there can be 
none”; incidentally reassuring Belgium and Holland as 
regards the inviolability of their territories. But in respect 
of lust for real estate there is still that little matter of colo- 
nies. “We have no colonial demand or claim against states 
which took no colonies away from us” . . . a gentle caveat 
affecting only Great Britain, France, the Union of South 
Africa, New Zealand—and Japan! Nobody greatly mourns 
the junking of the brutal crippling provisions and impli- 
cations of the Versailles treaty, prolific of injustice and 
hate, mother of further wars to come. The whole world 
knows now that save for its creation of the League of 
Nations and the dismemberment of that old _ political 
nightmare known as Austria-Hungary, that “peace” treaty 
was a witches’ cauldron. We shall see—what we shall see. 
Meanwhile for the present leaving Hitler’s ill camou- 
flaged aspirations toward the East in the unquestionably 
competent hands of the Russians themselves. 

There is excellent authority besides that of common sense 
for judging professions of faith and intention by works. 
Hitlerism has destroyed the slowly growing confidence of 
the world in Germany’s good intentions, just as Mussolini 
and the militarists of Japan have destroyed it as regards 
their dependability. At bottom there is the question of 
the spirit; of the will to justice, fair play and good faith 
among the peoples. And of the intent to cooperate peace- 
ably in constructive, mutually advantageous intercourse. 
As the French Premier Blum put it, almost as Hitler was 
speaking: “There is a vital liaison between economic co- 
operation on the one hand and the organization of peace 
with restriction of armaments on the other.” And Foreign 
Secretary Eden was saying at the same time: “We cannot 
cure the world by pacts and treaties, or by political creeds. 
Nor by speeches, however lofty and peace-breathing. 
There must be an unmistakable will to cooperate.” This 
will must be positive, and of the hearts of the folk. It is 
not fostered in atmosphere such as that in Germany, 
Italy and Japan, where the people are bred and trained 
from cradle to grave in preparation and habitude to think 
in terms of national arrogance; to say nothing of being 
starved in the process to pay for weapons with which 
to implement that spirit. 

This goes very deep. James Harvey Robinson, in his 
thought-stirring chapter on The Arrogance of National- 
ism,* pointing out the startling fact that “nationalism” is 
a thing of very recent origin, quotes William Graham 
Sumner’s Folkways about savage tribal boastings: 


When the Caribs were asked whence they came, they an- 
swered: “We alone are people!” The meaning of the name 
Kiowa [an Indian tribe now settled in Oklahoma] is “real or 
principal people.” The Lapps call themselves “men,” or “hu- 
man beings.” ... The Tunguses call themselves “men.” Others 
are something else, perhaps not defined, but not real men. 


* In his magnificent posthumous synthesis, THE HUMAN COMEDY, just 
published by Harper. 394 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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Robinson goes on to remark that the word Deutsch, 
according to Grimm, had this meaning originally, “and 
it is amusing to note a certain complacency in German 
writers who point this out.” He adds: “The Franks, from 
whose name the French derive theirs, appear to have 
thought they were ‘the free.’” 


AN OFFHAND, ALMOST INADVERTENT OBITER DICTUM OF MINE 
in these pages a little while ago, to the effect that the 
streets of Rome never were clean until Mussolini com- 
pelled it, aroused considerable ire on the part of anti- 
Fascist and anti-Nazi readers. One of them denounced 
it as “misplaced adulation of a barbaric tyrant.” To my 
reply declaring that while my detestation of the Fascist 
regime was as whole-hearted as his own it still was per- 
missible to mention an incidental fact, he rejoins: 


I hold that there can be nothing good coming out of Ger- 
many or Italy; no more than one would concede that a gang- 
ster who levies tribute on houses of prostitution and who is 
kind to his mother and gives Christmas baskets to the poor 
has an element of good in him. 


Which somehow reminds me (as I wrote in reply) of 
the still customary teaching of many Fundamentalists that 
good works, however good, by the “unsaved” are counted 
as sin per se in the sight of the Lord. The attitude strikes 
me as precisely like that of the anti-Semites who affect 
to believe that nothing good can be done by a Jew, whose 
very existence is sinful in their sight. The name for this 
is bigotry. We all have it; the only difference is in the form 
it takes. The trouble with the Hitlers and Mussolinis is 
that their ideas are not confined to them; they permeate 
an alarmingly large proportion of our own people. One 
of them is the desire to suppress all statements—yes, and 
all people—distasteful to themselves. At bottom we are 
all heresy hunters. 

The other day I beat at golf a much better player than 
myself, chiefly because his mind was not on the game but 
upon his hatred of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

“I won't discuss the merits of anything he does or pro- 
poses,” he sputtered. “It poisons me to think of his exist- 
ence.” 

“I understand perfectly,” I said. “If Roosevelt were to 
come down from Sinai with the Ten Commandments 
and the Multiplication-Table, you’d declare them false.” 

“Yes! And what’s more, they would be!” 


WHILE SPAIN SMOLDERS 
by Stanton A. Coblentz 


Vessels that dream at anchor in a bay, 

While storm-crests rock the riders of the deep, 

May never see, amid their tide-lapped sleep, 

The shouldering hulls that dip through squall and spray. 
So we who read that, half a world away, 

Gun-turrets smoke, and flaming dragons sweep 
Through thunderous skies, and bomb-tossed bodies leap 
And moan and fall, can scarcely know the fray, 

Except as in some ancient, drowsy tale, 

But hear and sigh, then turn to toil or shop, 

To bicker, sell or buy, to reap a crop 

Or build a house, though even now the gale, 

With tower-shattering rage none try to stop, 

Ghoulishly whistles toward our own calm vale. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Volume I, Number 1 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


‘THE NEWSSTANDS BLOOM LIKE THE HANGING GARDENS OF BABY- 
lon. There is a vast stir in the world of print, with that most 
hopeful of all editorial lines, Volume I, Number 1, revealing 
that the publishers think they discern new audiences or new 
appetites. Reader levels and reading tastes are changing—and 
that is news to ponder over. The editors seem to think that 
the American people want picture books, or pocket review- 
digests. Does this popular interest in pictorial surfaces mean 
a hunger for that immediacy of experience the camera offers 
or just a new escape into an album of thrills? Do the short 
cut reviews prove an impatient desire to cut through literary 
decoration to the nub of information we need in this complex 
age? Or do we just like delicatessen culture, sliced very thin, 
that comforts us with the feeling that if we have read an 
article we have done a deed? Here are pretty conundrums. 

Those cosmic publishers who gave us Time and Fortune 
now offer Life itself. This new Life (in name only descended 
from that gay Life we oldsters hold in nostalgic regard) is 
rich and handsome, fresh as paint, with text and pictures that 
intrigue us, and inform us on many droll and exciting mani- 
festations of the human comedy. It must satisfy some need, 
for its circulation already skyrockets toward a million and 
newsdealers have to bootleg their limited supply to favored 
customers. I suspect it satisfies that need we all feel for vicar- 
ious experience; in Life we go places and see things we know 
little enough about—to the Metropolitan Opera or behind the 
lines of Chinese Communist armies, to greyhound races or 
the royal marriage in Holland. It is useful to look at the world 
we live in, with guides who feel a cosmopolitan zest but no 
urge toward propaganda. Life is in parts admirably like the 
London Illustrated News or Paris L’Illustration, but edited 
with razor edge modernity, that is pretty scornful of the bath- 
ing girl and sensational appeals. The editors are sophisticated 
beyond that sophistication. They also know display, and re- 
spect photographic art without making a cult of line and 
shadow. They will solve no problems unless it be the problem 
of providing the middle-plus American audience of decent, 
curious, human folks, with pleasant refreshment and _profit- 
able knowledge. 


Look as the foreword declares is a monthly “educational 
picture magazine for EVERYONE.” The rather rough-and- 
ready format and high voltage techniques seem aimed at a 
popular audience. It comes from Des Moines, Ia., where its 
publishers conduct highly efficient newspapers that blanket 
the region. They are also experienced in publishing syndicate 
picture pages, and their experience seems to have revealed to 
them that there are a lot of people who are interested in sex, 
in the spoofing of celebrities (vide a series on Queen Mary’s 
hats or the build-up of Joan Crawford), in the kind of crusad- 
ing that exploits the evils of paroling gangsters, and in the 
sensational and bizarre. All this verges on the tabloid formula 
though it is perhaps unfair to judge on the first issues. 

Look \eft me with the feeling that life is more unpleasant 
than I thought. If there is a large audience for this kind of 
picture book, it gives one to think. For example, the mores of 
the time accept the pretty girl, in various drapings, as a 
familiar if not always approved staple of news, what with 
sun-bathing, athletics, and modern fashions. The body is no 
Victorian mystery, but we prefer beauty by Miami’s waves, 


or in a kind of glamorous aloofness on stage and screen, or” 
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for art’s sake. In Look next to the silken knees is an X-ray of 
their bony skeleton; the famous glass woman parades again; 
unclad dummies of window displays are grouped with cruel 
grotesquerie; the art models appear in a cart load of people 
dead of the Black Plague. There is a touch of the macabre, 
although the editors may say they are seeking an honest 
realism. One wonders whether there is a level of people in 
America who, grown blasé because of the constant glamor 
that besets them from printed page and screen, yet are so 
bored by their own dull lives that they have to be shocked 
into emotion? In all sense experience we grow callous to 
familiar stimuli and need odd new stimuli to get the old 
“kick.” Let us hope the naturalism of the body will not flare 
back on us. 


Coronet offers a pretty handsome pocket album of art pho- 
tographs, colored prints of paintings, and cartoons. It has a 
continental flavor but its humor and articles are home brew, 
and the text is pleasantly discursive about medicine, spiritism, 
automobiles, the effects of color and music. Coronet will 
astonish you with its gifts of modern reproduction at 35 cents 
though its civilized entertainment and beauty may prove 
caviare to the general. 

Midweek Pictorial, now divorced from the New York 
Times, offers good popular Sunday supplement fare, features 
with pictures and entertainment, but it has discovered no new 
formula, and lacks the expensive elegance of Life. It seems 
just to have missed the train. For competition is stiff among 
all our printed wares so there will certainly be some redistri- 
bution of readers and advertising. It seems impossible that 
we are developing new readers enough to go round or can 
find ads for everybody, including the radio. The cleavages and 
survivals and deaths are going to be interesting revelations of 
our present stage of culture and pseudo-culture. Readers al- 
ready subconsciously begin to measure all magazines by the 
rich and elegant top-flight ones, with their splendid incomes. 
They feel that the old friends look a little dowdy and dull. 

Scribner's caught the turn of fashion with a new dress and 
editor. Its fiftieth anniversary number (volume CI in its 
history) is pretty splendid. And how it does take you back 
with the articles and pictures from old numbers! Do you 
remember the folk-lore drawings by A. B. Frost and E. W. 
Kemble? and the design and color of Rackham and Maxfield 
Parrish? and the tales by Stephen Crane and Richard Harding 
Davis? Here they are to make you think those were pretty 
good days, with warm sentiments and leisure and good- 
mannered gaiety. 


Now for the pocket reviews. We have more digests than 
materials to digest, I think, but people like ’em, for better or 
worse. They are generally serious though often just journal- 
ism. They seem to prove that there are many more readers 
than we thought, perhaps millions, who feel a need to know 
something about what is going on—if they can catch knowl- 
edge on the wing. Events, for example, patterned on the old 
Current History of the New York Times, is an excellent 
eighty pages of world affairs by men of the authority of 
Beard, Nevins, Fay, and Ogg. Here is brevity without cheap- 
ness, and a guidebook of great usefulness. I hope it finds a 
place, not measured by its girth. I have space only to note that 
our journalists of the airways are doubling in brass in their 
own review, The Commentator, edited by Lowell Thomas. It 
does not cut very deep, being thin in spots, and partisan in 
spots, but these men know many backgrounds and they are 
close to the public so that their special viewpoints are valuable. 
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All this printing press inflation leaves the mind in a whirl. 
Doubly welcome, then, is the new Public Opinion Quarterly, 
issued under the auspices of the School of Public Affairs at 
Princeton University. This is no digest, but a good weighty 
volume, edited by and for experts, and rich in research and 
exploration. The science of public opinion, straw polls of 
1936, Roosevelt and the Washington correspondents, the edi- 
torial policies of broadcasting companies, surveys, and book 
reviews, are some of its interests in Number 1. This is a sig- 
nificant venture in a field of the gravest social import. The 
editors will, no doubt, take a look at the picture books and 
digests for our instruction. 

Clearly this age-in-a-hurry is willing 
to learn, but it resents the voluminous 
and the long-winded, and with some 
justice. Reading is to many no longer 
a cult or a decoration, but a tool, and 
it has to compete for its slice of time, 
and on the run. It is valued for its 
quick crop of information, entertain- 
ment, emotional excitement. But we 
cannot build social wisdom or sound 
culture on these. We shall miss the 
meditations of mature minds, the 
glories of great language, the fruits 
of personality garnered in serenity. 
Pictures are a kind of experience, but 
one of surfaces and frozen moments 
that fall apart. The meaning of life 
is under the surface in the spirit, and 
flowers in time. These fluttering print- 
forms at best are primers. 


We or They 


“WE OR THEY”—Two Wortps 1n Con- 
FLIcT, by Hamilton Fish Armstrong. Mac- 
millan. 106 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Sur- 
vey Graphic, 


a man’s heart. 
this king only. 
to be himself; 
the Christ, 


the King. 
Oh difficult decision, 


the devil’s, 


THE EDITOR oF Foreign Affairs, EASILY 
the most intelligently run and fairest 
periodical on foreign politics in the 
world, has made good use of the rare 
opportunity afforded him through his 
close contact with developments in 
all countries. His slender book deals 
with the historic moment when the 
offensive of modern dictatorships seems to have reached its 
peak and the period of timid defensive on the part of modern 
democracies seems to end. “We or They” is an articulate ex- 
pression of democratic liberalism newly conscious of its spirit- 
ual strength and supremacy. Having been too sure of our 
political achievements, “We” have gone through a period of 
despondency under the onrush of a new order distasteful to 
us but seemingly victorious. Mr. Armstrong has succeeded in 
putting this new order in its place. “They” are arrogant and 
haughty as every youth movement has been in its day. In 
their revolutionary onslaught “They” have gone so far as to 
relinquish as useless the very language of their fathers. In his 
brilliant chapter, The Gulf Between, Mr. Armstrong analyses 
the question that confronts every representative of western 
political tradition: how to talk to the men of this new dicta- 
torial order who “say familiar words but mean something 
else.” In the vocabulary whose words have changed their 
meaning there are not only “liberty,” “democracy,” “art,” 
“newspaper,” “morals,” “education,” “pacifism,” and so forth 
—there are two decisive words, “truth” and “force.” A dic- 
tated truth is no truth at all, and a dictated force—may it be 
as thoroughly organized and armed as the new dictatorships 
know how to—is not a true force before the verdict of history. 
This is what Mr. Armstrong’s analysis brings out clearly, at 
the same time giving a considered view from the American 
standpoint of how the reviving morale of the democratic 


from neither; 
your own name, 


in your own hell. 
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KING’S MOVE 
By Peggy Pond Church 


There are times when to be a king 


is to show what must be done in 

There is something each man must face, not 
This king has faced it: he has chosen 

to be the carpenter and not 


the individual man and not 


to reject a God’s temptation, not 
accepting the kingdoms of the earth 
to claim the kingdoms of heaven in 


and to rule, self-appointed, 


principle is to be more successfully asserted in future crises. 
For the fact stands out clearly in this book that the modern 
dictatorships—like those of olden times—do not know how to 
proceed without dangerous, and some day lethal, internal and 
external crises, whereas it is the intrinsic strength of modern 
democracies that they do know. One of the most courageous 
features of Armstrong’s book should be mentioned: that, as 
an unbiased lover of clear thinking, after some hesitation he 
finds himself compelled by the force of his liberal philosophy 
to put into one line of defense and offense the three major 
modern dictatorships of our times, Germany, Italy and Russia. 
New York Tont STOLPER 


Prophecy of the American 


Dream 


THE ROLE OF POLITICS IN SOCIAL 
CHANGE, by Charles Edward Merriam. 
New York University Press. 149 pp. Price 
$3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THIs BOOK, WHICH CONTAINS SIX LEC- 
tures delivered at New York Univer- 
sity on the James Stokes Foundation, 
is slim in format but wide in range of 
thought. For the proper appreciation 
of the importance of Professor Mer- 
riam’s argument, a biographical and 
bibliographical note is desirable. 

He began his career as a political 
theorist, but then wrote extensively 
on and participated in practical poli- 
tics. Of late, he has been prominent in 
the movement to make the social sci- 
ences more “scientific.” Sometimes his 
role has been that of John the Bap- 
tist. At other times he has been a 
Principal rather than an Agent. Most 
recently he has served on President 
Hoover’s Social Trends Commission, 
on President Roosevelt’s National 
Planning Board which became the 
National Resources Committee, and 
on the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management. In the in- 
terstices of these activities he has 
found time for a volume entitled Po- 
litical Power which is the first of a 
series of studies dealing “specifically and constructively with 
the emerging political philosophies and programs of our 
day.” These lectures are a development of special phases of 
these studies. 

They disclose wide reading and deep thought. Mr. Merriam 
is at home not only among the classical political theorists but 
among the biologists, the psychiatrists, the engineers and the 
wirepullers. The limitations of oral delivery to an audience are 
doubtless responsible for the occasional telescoping of the 
thought and for broad generalizations which, barren of illus- 
trations or specific examples, are sometimes puzzling. But 
the main outlines of the philosophy are clear. 

The first lecture attacks theories which regard government 
as a necessary evil—which “boycott” it—and the theories 
which distort the position of the state in the social domain. 
The second lecture puts Politics in its Place. The third breathes 
a spirit of optimism as opposed to the Philosophy of Pessi- 
mism and decries the Practice of Violence. After discussing 
Conservation and Change in Politics Mr. Merriam proceeds 
to enumerate a number of activities which he calls Strategic 
Controls—quasi-governmental corporations, differential taxa- 
tion, regulation of securities, public works in relation to the 
business cycle, social security legislation, and so forth. 

The final lecture is on the Nature of National Planning. 
Here Mr. Merriam is able to rise to eloquent heights because 
he nowhere defines “planning.” Nor does he indicate by 
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whom and under what conditions the planning is to be 
done. Nevertheless he sees “vistas of wider prosperity than 
ever stretching out before us; higher standards of American 
living; finer achievements in American liberty, equality and 
justice if we have the wit, the will, the faith, the courage 
to reach out and take them.” All readers will trust that 
Mr. Merriam is not hypermetropic. 


Columbia University Linpsay RoceErs 


~The Nine Old Men” 


THE NINE OLD MEN, by Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen. Doubleday, 

Doran, 325 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THAT PARAGON OF LEARNING, JOHN EmeERicH Epwarp DaLserc, 
first Baron Acton, was of opinion that backstairs gossip was 
not to be sniffed at as a source of historical information. That 
is one point in favor of this rather unmannerly resumé of 
recent Washington gossip about the Court. Another is that 
its authors are correct in assuming that the American people 
have a legitimate curiosity about what is going on in the 
Court; and since other modes of satisfying this curiosity re- 
garding the most powerful governing body in this democracy 
are somewhat deficient, resort must be had to common talk. 

Unfortunately, however, people who take an interest in com- 
piling gossip are often lacking in literary good taste, and the 
present writers are not exceptional in this respect. What is 
worse still, for their own case, they have indiscreetly divagated 
into past history at a few points, with results which can only 
prompt the question whether their gossip is more to be relied 
upon. 

They say, for instance, that the Philadelphia Convention 
voted down four times “a provision giving the judiciary a 
right to pass on the constitutionality of acts of Congress” 
(page 48), a statement which is almost the exact contrary of 
the truth. The provision in question would have associated 
some of the judges in a Council of Revision having the right 
to veto proposed legislation; and one of the principal reasons 
advanced against it was that, since the judges would have 
occasion to pass on the constitutionality of acts of Congress, 
therefore their opinions ought not be previously tinctured by 
their having had anything to do with the framing of such acts. 

They also say (page 52) that the Court declared the whole 
Judiciary Act of 1789 unconstitutional in Marbury v. Madison. 
This is an absurd error—much of the act is still in the statute 
books. Elsewhere (page 57) they confuse Polk with Buchanan; 
while their statistics (page 59) regarding the line-up in the 
Court on the Dred Scott Case take no account of Justice 
Nelson’s neutrality on the slavery issue. They assert in two 
places (pp. 315 and 320) that Justice Shiras was the judge 
who changed his mind in the Income Tax Case, which also 
is erroneous. The identity of the vacillating justice is not 
known but he was probably Justice Gray. 

Reading this book in light of Senator Guffey’s recent reso- 
lution asking for a Senatorial inquiry into some of its allega- 
tions, one gains the impression that the Senator is a singularly 
sensitive soul. The book is a chronicle of gossip, but not of 
scandal in any very objectionable connotation of the term. 
And it must be confessed that if some of the writers’ state- 
ments are not always well founded, they are at least “well 
found” at times, one instance being their assertion (page 41) 
that the original alignment of the Court on the AAA Case 
was five to four, but that the Chief Justice eventually shifted 
in order to avoid another five-to-four decision. It is certain that 
Justice Roberts’s opinion for the Court bears evidence on its 
face of some kind of compromise, the part of the opinion 
which commits the Court to the Hamiltonian theory of the 
spending power being totally irrelevant to the final decision. 
Another interesting bit of gossip is that Justice Roberts, in the 
winter of 1934-35, was afflicted with “Presidentitis,”’ but that 
Mrs. Roberts finally decided for him that his real réle was 
that of stabilizer of the country, and that this decision on the 
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good lady’s part determined the Justice’s attitude in the AAA 
Case. 

The chapter on Justice McReynolds is entitled “Scrooge.” 
The authors remark (page 236) that “he is always glad when 
Court reopens in the fall, it gives him something to do.” 
Regarding Justice Van Devanter, a point naturally stressed is 
the notorious paucity of his output in opinions, although tes- 
timony is also adduced (page 188) as to his helpfulness to the 
Court in certain other respects. Justice Butler is regarded by 
our authors as the forefront of the Conservative bloc. Of 
Justice Sutherland, on the other hand, they take a quite un- 
warrantably disparaging view. 

Perhaps the most valuable thing about this book is the 
argument which it incidentally affords for an age limit. 
“Years ago,” they aver, “Hughes declared that judges should 
retire when they reach the age of seventy-five” (page 93); and 
many of the facts here brought out strongly confirm this ver- 
dict. To be sure, such an age limit would have deprived us of 
Justice Holmes’s most valuable years on the Bench. On the 
other hand, it would probably have saved the Court from its 
two most serious missteps, the Dred Scott decision and the 
decision in the Income Tax Case. And at least such an age 
limit would bring about a more regular replacement of the 
Bench. Thus, as the authors point out (page 322), ‘ ‘Harding, 
who lived only two years in office . . . appointed four justices,” 
while “Taft, who remained in the White House only one 
term appointed six justices.” On the other hand, Mr. Roose- 
velt has had the appointment of no justices so far; and that 
fact is, perhaps, the crucial one in the present Supreme Court 
situation. 


Princeton University Epwarp S. Corwin 


A Jew Views His World 


SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE JEWS, by Robert Gessner. Far- 

rar and Rinehart. 381 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
Rosert GESSNER, BORN AND BROUGHT UP IN MICHIGAN, FELT 
that anti-Semitism would become increasingly important to 
all Americans. As a “nice” Jew he had not thought much 
about it until quite recently, so in order to clarify the question 
both for himself and for others he began his inquiry in the 
United States. He then went to England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Poland, Palestine and Russia, talking to Jews of all 
kinds and stations. The result is a sincere, thoughtful, timely 
survey of the status of the Jew in the world today related to 
forces of government and economic and _ political trends. 
Spades are called spades with courage. Descriptions of the 
past history of anti-Semitism in each of these countries as 
well as unforgettable descriptions of present conditions, clar- 
ify the contemporary question. This book should be exceed- 
ingly helpful as a sound starting point for Jewish youth who 
want an intelligent, objective account of their inherited prob- 
lems. It will interest other thoughtful readers because of its 
inevitable raising of the larger and fundamental issues of 
tolerance vs. intolerance, nationalism and internationalism, 
and the possibility of economic peace and security for as 
many peoples as possible, regardless of race, creed or color. 
Illustrated with lovely photographs by the author one is sur- 
prised to find that his word pictures are the more vivid ones. 
It is satisfying also to find a young man still under thirty 
with such compassionate understanding balanced by just con- 
sideration of many points of view. 

Some readers will be particularly interested in his descrip- 
tion of the Zionist experiment in Palestine; others in that of 
Poland where his reaction is that “Hitler is more humane.” 
Many will be more interested in the descriptions of Germany 
or the U.S.S.R. Those with a feeling of responsibility toward 
current problems will find this book well worth the time 
given to it. Remarkably well written it holds one’s interest in 
spite of many statistics and the only criticism might be that 
it is too well written. It leaves you disturbed to the point of 


feeling a need for action before the problem gets completely 
out of hand or any further along the road from reason to 
emotion. 

New York 


Mixprep Sawyer 


The Common Welfare 


THE MODERN ECONOMY IN ACTION, by Caroline E. Ware. Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. Washington. 1936. 55 pp. Price 
50 cents. 


ECONOMICS IN A CHANGING WORLD, by Graham A. Laing. Amer- 
ican Association of University Women. Washington. 1936. 82 pp. Price 
50 cents. 


GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS AND THE INDIVIDUAL, by Elizabeth 
Steffregen May. American Association of University Women, Washington. 
1936. 112 pp. Price 75 cents. 


Order from the Association 

EDUCATION AND SOCIAL TRENDS, by Raleigh Schorling and How- 

ard Y. McClusky. World Book Company. 1936. 154 pp. Price $1.32 post- 

paid of Survey Graphic. 
THE VAST AMOUNT OF DISCUSSION ON PUBLIC QUESTIONS NOW 
going on among all sorts of groups needs not only literature 
but wise guidance. For their social studies groups, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women has published three 
study outlines. The first, by Caroline E. Ware, is a well 
analyzed guide to a descriptive study of modern business 
activity. It follows closely the larger work, The Modern 
Economy in Action, written by Miss Ware and Gardiner C. 
Means. Laing’s Economics in a Changing World is a some- 
what more searching analysis. The third pamphlet by Eliza- 
beth Stoffregen May has to do more with the role of the state 
in economic welfare. 

All three of these books are full of useful and provocative 
material. The chief criticism that might be made of them is 
that they list a great many different kinds of reading refer- 
ences without informing the student as to their comparative 
difficulty, reliability or application. 

The volume by Schorling and McClusky is further evidence 
of the fact that teachers want to be citizens. It is designed for 
the guidance of discussions “in both school and community” 
and although not always strictly accurate in its generalizations 
about present conditions, it poses questions that people would 
do well to think through if they can. 


Teachers College Lyman Bryson 


What the World Is Made Of 


THE WORLD AROUND US—A Mopern Guive to Puysics, by Paul 
Karlson. Simon and Schuster. 293 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

BEING BOTH READABLE AND RELIABLE, THIS IS A RARE BOOK. 

Without any solemn nonsense, it tells the ordinary person 

what serious thoughts the scientists are thinking. But many 

teachers of physics will frown upon it, because of its very vir- 
tues. These teachers would do well, however, to read the book, 
and even to recommend it to their students—unofiicially. 

Karlson has the knack of visualizing abstractions with the 
help of irreverent and amusing pictures in the style of Van 

Loon. All this is of course out of keeping with the orthodox 

scientist’s efforts to replace imagery with mathematical sym- 

bols; and the book is by so much in conflict with what the 
physics teacher is trying to do. On the other hand, the author 
is well protected against any exceptions the purist may take 
by frankly describing what is supposed to happen in electrons 
and molecules by means of similes—it is as if the electrons 
were crowding on the edge of the condenser plates, it is like 
a pair of separated sweethearts who are trying to get together 
again, it is like a car coming down the roller-coaster and 
scooting up on the next bump. This is good metaphysics and 
it is better science than a large proportion of science teachers 
deal out. Very friendly and informal—the author is appar- 
ently trying to help the reader rather than to impress his col- 
leagues. No wonder it has the approval of the Scientific Book 

Club. Strongly recommended to folks who are mildly curious 

but skeptical of their ability to understand what science is 


“W ating” 


By Raphael Soyer 


Genuine, Signed, Original 


ETCHINGS 


By 55 Foremost American Artists 


Works Like These Regularly 
Sell for $18, $36 and UP 


NOW ONLY 
PIETY-FIVE of America’s foremost artists 5 EACH! 
have agreed to permit a limited sale of their 

personally signed, original etchings and lithographs at only $5 each— 
as part of a new nation-wide art program. The offering includes 
genuine, signed originals by such famous artists as Thomas Benton, 
George Elmer Browne, John Steuart Curry, Luigi Lucioni, Louis 
Lozowick, Philip Kappel, John Costigan, Alex Blum, Doris Lee and 
Peggy Bacon—men and women whose signatures on some works of 
art are valued at hundreds, even thousands of dollars. Many of the 
originals here offered would regularly sell in the galleries for many 
times this remarkably low price! 


Includes Five Prize-Winners 


Every work is guaranteed perfect, and is in strictly limited edition, 
after which the plates are destroyed. In some cases the etching is so 
delicate that editions are limited to far less than a hundred original 
prints. These are not small originals. Plate sizes average 8 by 11 
inches. Mat sizes average 14 by 18 inches. This is the same group 
from which more than a score of art museums have obtained works 
for their permanent collections. In addition to five prize-winners, four 
in this new group have just been selected by America’s leading art 
critics as among the “Outstanding Prints of the Year.” 


Many Already Doubled in Value 


A survey indicates that many originals have already more than 
doubled in value (some even tripled) because of the unprecedented 
demand, which quickly exhausts editions. We suggest that you act 
promptly in order to give yourself the broadest selection. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue 


An interesting catalogue has been prepared, illustrating the works 
available, and containing biographical data on each artist’s career 
and awards. Send only 10c in stamps to cover mailing costs and 
a copy will be sent to you at once. All selections are shipped with 
the understanding that your money will gladly be refunded if not 
delighted in every way. Address: 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
Studio 723 
420 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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really doing. There is one serious complaint: the title is mis- 
leading, for the world around us includes human beings and 
other living things, to say nothing of customs and institutions, 
whereas the book sticks closely to the world of the physicist. 
But that can be forgiven so good a book. 

New York BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


Minds and Morals 


THE RELATION BETWEEN MORALITY AND INTELLECT, by 
Clara Frances Chassell. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 556 pp. 
Price $4.45 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Dr. CHASSELL’s WORK IS A GENERAL SURVEY OF ALL THE RE- 

search done in psychology, criminology and sociology which 

has any bearing on the relation between morality and in- 
tellect. It incorporates the findings of nearly 300 studies 
pursued by investigators in this country and abroad. The 
method of study employed in this research may be defined as 
statistical, comparative and synthetic. The statistical technique 
utilized is correlational and the studies reported are both 
correlational and non-correlational in order to typify diverse 

methods of investigation. The book is divided into Part I, 

II, IIf and Conclusions. In Parts II and III, the studies are 

exclusively correlational and include two investigations by the 

author of the relation between morality and. intellect. The 
correlational results consist of 700 coefficients of different 
types, calculated between measures of morality and intellect 
for three types of subjects, 11,000 feeble-minded persons, ap- 
proximately 300,000 delinquents, and 12,000 non-delinquents. 

The author concludes that the relation between morality 
and intellect in restricted groups is clearly direct; the obtained 
relation is extremely variable but tends to be low, depending 
on the type of evidence, the type of group, the type of co- 
efficient and possibly even the country represented. She be- 
lieves that the true relation is undoubtedly higher than the 
obtained one. Expressed in correlational terms, the obtained 
relation may usually be expected to fall between .10 and .39, 
and the true relation to be under .50. She states that the rela- 
tion between morality and intellect in the general population 
is undoubtedly higher than usually found in restricted groups 
and concludes that the relation in the general population may 
be expected to fall below .70. 

The qualities discussed by this book are of utmost impor- 
tance to those interested in sociology and psychology. 

One might question Dr. Chassell’s definition of the terms 
“morality” and “intellect” which she has used for classificatory 
purposes, covering the various related terms used in the 
studies by the author as well as the other investigators who 
have done research in this field. The book is detailed, logical, 
and for purposes of clarity is repetitious, and also somewhat 
difficult to read because of its highly technical nature. 


Jewish Board of Guardians, New York JoHN SLAwson 


The Westernization of the Orient 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION- IN THE NEAR EAST, by Hans Kohn. 
Columbia University Press. 329 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

WHILE THE AIR REVERBERATES WITH OPTIMISM ABOUT AMERI- 

can recovery, public opinion still is in the dumps about 

affairs abroad. Quite apart from its other values, Pro- 
fessor Kohn’s new book effectively dissipates pessimism as 
far as recent developments in the Near East are concerned. 

Reporting from an intimate knowledge about an area similar 

in size to Europe exclusive of Russia, an area which but 

recently was a by-word for conservatism and backwardness, 
he shows an astonishing progress, both in the direction of 
political democracy and in that of social welfare. 


His theme is the Europeanization of the Near East, though 


modernization may yet prove to be the better term as move- 
ments stimulated from Europe or by contacts with European 


civilization are seen to derive their subsequent dynamic from 
revived Oriental concepts and ambitions. In fact, the country 
among those discussed which has shared least fully in the 
recent advance is Syria, yet most subjected to foreign domina- 
tion. And this is not simply because Europe has only touched 
the upper social strata in Syria—that, after all, is culturally 
true wherever Western imperialism impinges on an ancient 
civilization; it is also because Syria has so long been a colonial 
area with sharply divided religious loyalties but no inner 
national cohesion. 


The author discusses interestingly many of the factors 
which explain the differences in the recent development of 
Turkey, the Levant states, Iran (Persia), Iraq, Arabia, and 
Egypt—the parts played by natural causes, by political ambi- 
tions, by the talents of individual rulers, by particular eco- 
nomic needs and advantages. One cannot always agree with 
the weight he attaches to various influences, but he describes 
them well. Perhaps the most important historical lesson is 
the dramatic way in which each of the plans hatched during 
and immediately after the Great War for these Near Eastern 
peoples has already collapsed because it was impossible to 
check the process of invigoration of these old societies once 
it had been set going. We can see in other parts of the world, 
too, the same relentless march toward economic freedom 
wherever the paths to greater political autonomy are cleared. 
New York Bruno LAsKER 


Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical 


REORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL ECONOMY—Tue Sociat Encycricat 
DEVELOPED AND EXPLAINED, by Oswald von Nell-Breuning, S.J. English 
edition prepared by Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. Bruce. 451 pp, Price 
$3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

PROBABLY LESS THAN FIVE OF THE READERS OF THIS BRIEF REVIEW 

have seen the original version of the work which it presents. 

Die Soziale Enzyklika was written by a professor of moral 

theology and canon law on the university faculty of theology 

of Sankt-Georgen, Frankfurt-am-Main, Oswald von Nell- 

Breuning, S.J., and published in 1934. It is a commentary on 

the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI entitled On Reconstructing 

the Social Order. 

Father Nell-Breuning’s work is at once the most compre- 
hensive and the most enlightening commentary on this great 
Encyclical that has appeared up to the present. It is funda- 
mental in its discussion of the particular doctrines and it 
provides a vast amount of information on collateral topics in 
the fields of economics, sociology, ethics and politics. It en- 
deavors to answer every reasonable question that can be asked 
concerning the meaning of the text and the relations of its 
parts to one another. 

Father Dempsey’s translation is very well done. It merits 
the highest praise: not only because it renders adequately and 
fairly the thought and content of the German version, not 
only because it is expressed in good English, but also because 
the translator had to deal with pretty difficult German. 

Space is wanting here for even the briefest summary of the 
matter contained in the original version. It deals adequately 
with all the major propositions of the Papal Encyclical. Indi- 
vidualism, economic liberalism, socialism, communism and 
economic domination are discussed under their historical as 
well as their economic and ethical aspects. The proposals of 
the Encyclical which deal with the reorganization of indus- 
trial society are explained and illustrated more satisfactorily 
for the general reader than in any other commentary. This 
is, of course, the most important part of the Encyclical. 

The translation contains an admirable arrangement of the 
contents. There are eighteen chapters, each of which deals 
with a distinct section of the Encyclical. Within each chapter 
are numerous sub-headings specifically related to the para- 
graphs of the Encyclical which are under discussion. Father 
Dempsey’s volume is something more than a translation of 
Nell-Breuning’s, inasmuch as it presents at the end the full 
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English text of both Rerum Novarum and Quadratesimo 
Anno, preceded in each case by an analytical outline. 
National Catholic Welfare Conference Joun A. Ryan 


Industry and Order 


CAN INDUSTRY GOVERN ITSELF? by O. W. Willcox, Norton. 285 pp. 

Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic, 
| SINCE THE BEGINNING OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION THERE 
has been a somewhat vague conception of the terms 
“unsaturated market” and “saturated market.” From then 
to now industry grew in an environment characterized by the 
rapid increase of populations and an even more rapid improve- 
ment in technology. 

Very soon the populations of all civilized countries will 
either become stationary or decline. We must then think 
of saturation in an entirely different way. It is quite pos- 
sible that many markets may become permanently if not 
increasingly supersaturated. Mr. Willcox’s book is important 
because it is a remarkably thorough analysis of such a situa- 
tion. He deals particularly with the sugar industry. 

During the War sugar beet production in the contending 
countries declined to a fraction of its pre-War volume. Prices 
went to unheard of levels and thus stimulated production in 
the cane producing areas which were not directly engaged in 
the War. When peace was declared and farmers went back 
to their fields they found sugar beets one of their most profit- 
able crops. Naturally they planted all that they could. Ina 
few years much more sugar was produced than the world 
would consume and by 1929 the industry faced a crisis of 
major proportions. Every producing country was dumping 
sugar on the free market at a rate which carried the price far 
below the cost of even the lowest cost producer. The industry 
was then confronted with the choice of laissez-faire, with its 
inevitable wreckage, or of some sort of control. 

Mr. Willcox shows how in ten countries laissez-faire was 
rejected and how each of them adopted much the same form 
of control. In broad outline this control involved fixed 
prices, limitation and allocation of production, absorption of 
export losses through the protected home price, and in some 
cases compulsory diversion to other than food use. The 
uniformity of these measures in widely scattered regions is an 
interesting commentary on our current economic reactions. 

In spite of all the objections of classical economists this type 
of control seems to be spreading throughout the entire world. 
Tt is difficult to know just where limits may be drawn. Sugar 
is of uniform analysis, readily storable for long periods, and 
of universal use. There are many other products of this 
character and most basic products are tending toward this 
category. Probably in all such products we will, before many 
years, see much the same type of control as prevails in sugar. 

Certainly any inclusive system of industrial control involves 
many absurdities as we saw in NRA. It would seem safer 
to work out individual methods for each basic industry as the 
need becomes apparent and experience is gained. Mr. Will- 
cox’s admirable case history of the sugar industry will be a 
valuable aid to those who must face this problem. 

Knoxville, Tenn. ArTHUR L. PoLLarp 


Human Nature 


PERSONALITY, ITS DEVELOPMENT AND HYGIENE. An Outing 
or Mopern Approaches To THE Stupy or HuMAN Nature, by Winifred 
V. Richmond. Farrar and Rinehart. 279 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

THE MATERIAL IN THIS VOLUME IS WELL ORGANIZED ON THE 

basis of practical clinical and teaching experience and con- 

stitutes an excellent survey of the present status of the study 
of personality. Without overstressing pathology through case 
presentation, Dr. Richmond indicates the nature and develop- 
ment of personality, and adequately discusses its various mal- 
adjustments and disorders, The methods of studying person- 


Tested techniques and 

successful methods 
—for the juvenile delinquency worker 

Just published 


Social Treatment 
In Probation 
and Delinquency 


Treatise and Casebook for Court 
Workers, Probation Officers and 
other Child Welfare Workers. 


By PAULINE V. Youns, Ph.D. 


The University of Southern California 
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McGraw-Hitt Pus ications In Sociotocy — $4.00 


A textbook for students and a reference book for practition- 
ers in the field of juvenile delinquency, behavior problem 
child study, child welfare, juvenile police work, juvenile 
probation, juvenile protective work, and child guidance. 
Brings the reader a clear discussion of the newest and best 
methods of social investigation, of diagnoses and treatment 
of serious behavior difficulties, a technique of analyzing his 
own cases and transferring a logic and a method of pro- 
cedure into his own field, and a basis for independent judg- 
ment of the diverse problems presented by and to delinquent 
and problem youth and their parents. 


FEATURES 


—considers the problem of juvenile delinquency and probation from 
a sociological, psychological, psychiatric, and social case work 
standpoint. 


—stresses the “how-to-do-it” from the point of view of every agency 
discussed. 


—presents the scientific thinking behind each case and method of 
approach in detail, giving the reader a communicable technique and 
a basis for logical development of his own thinking. 


—gives a thorough discussion of the utilization of community re- 
sources such as religion, the school, recreational facilities, etc., in 
the work of unadjusted youth and parents. 


—provides, for the first time, material and examples of social case 
treatment of the family group 


Examine this book 10 days without obligation 


lied 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City I 
Send me Young’s Social Treatment in Probation and Delinquency 
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for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $4.00, 
plus a few cents for postage, or return book postpaid. (We pay 
postage on orders accompanied by remittance.) 
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Go to any bookstore and ask for “FACTS AND 
FRAUDS" (or use the coupon below) and you will 
obtain what may prove to be for you one of the 


most valuable volumes ever published 


FACTS 
FRAUDS 


WOMAN'S 
HYGIENE 


A Medical Guide Against Misleading Claims and 
Dangerous Products 


By RACHEL LYNN PALMER 
and SARAH K. GREENBERG, M.D. 


ce volume, the first of its kind, is of vital importance to 
every American woman who purchases commodities associated 
with those problems peculiar to her sex—those problems “about 
which many women hesitate even to ask their physicians.” It 
is the work of an expert on consumer problems and of a noted 
obstetrician and gynecologist, and does for widely advertised 
articles of women’s hygiene precisely what 100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs accomplished in the field of foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 


A glance at the chapter titles 
ae Beoduc will reveal to some degree the 
—or lack thereof—evaluated 


1 t invaluable contents of this book. 
in this work are: 


Midol CHAPTER 
vee 1. The Feminine Hygiene Field 
Modess Il. Menstruation—A Simple Explanation 
Anacin Ill. Dysmenorrhea—“‘The Cramps’’ 
Novo IV. Drug Vendors and ‘‘Perlodic Pain’’ 
Orangeine Powders V. Other Menstrual Irregularities 
‘i Uso! VI. Adolescence 
Fleischmann’s Yeast VII. “The Change of Life” 
Paola tll Vill. Leucorrhea, or ‘‘the Whites’’ 
Novak’s Female Drops 1X. The Unnecessary Douche 
mido' X. Lysol and Zonite 
povials veneesna XI. The Abortion Business 
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Zonite XIV. Contraception—Four Methods 
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at all bookstores 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR BOOKSELLER OR TO: 
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(which includes postage and handling). 
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ality, the psycho-physical make up and the conditioned reflex 
are handled intelligently. The dynamics of the constitutional 
and environmental forces that are involved in normal and 
abnormal reactivity are presented clearly. 

The general psychological viewpoint is colored with psy- 
chiatric concepts, but the prevailing point of view is rational 
and not warped by a passive acceptance of psychoanalytic 
doctrine. The relations of the various schools of psychological 
thought to the central problem of personality are objectively 
evaluated, likewise the worth of sociologic methods, personal- 
ity analysis and social service in therapy. As a result the book 
affords a splendid authoritative outline of the current ap- 


proaches to the study of personality. 


New York Ira S. Wire, M.D. 
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ae C OF PARLIAMENTARY LAW, by August Claessens and Rebecca 
Jarvis (25 cents from the educational department, International Ladies’ 
Capen Workers’ Union, 3 West 16 Street, New York) 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL CHANGE, edited by Thomas K. 
Brown, Jr. (15 cents from J. Howard Branson, 311 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


ADVENTURES IN PRICE FIXING, by Jules Backman (40 cents from 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York) 


THE AMERICAN LEGION AND CIVIL LIBERTY, by Walter Wilson 
& ee ae American Civil Liberties Union, 31 Union Square West, 
ew Yor 


THE PLAN OF CONSTRUCTION AND PEACE, by V. M. Molotov (10 
cents from International Publishers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York) 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES—TentH AnnuaL Desate Hanpsoox, 1936-37. 
Edited by Bower Aly. (In 2 volumes, 75 cents per volume plus postage 
from the Lucas Brothers, Publishers, Columbia, Mo.) 


THE CRISIS IN THE ELECTRIC UTILITIES, by J. 
gave F, Phillips. 
or 


LAND OF PLENTY, by A, I. Mikoyan. (10 cents from the International 
Publishers, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York) 


MODERNIZING OUR. STATE LEGISLATURES, by A. E. Buck. (50 
een tee a American Academy of Political and Social Science, Phila- 
elphia, Pa 


HEADLINE BOOKS: America Contrapicts HERSELF, by Ryllis Alexander 
Goslin and William T. Stone 
CLasH IN THE PaciFic, by T. A. Bisson and Ryllis 
Alexander Goslin 
DicratorsuHiP, by Ryllis Alexander Goslin 
PEace IN Party PLATFORMS, by William T. Stone 
War Drums anv Peace Pians, by Raymond Leslie 
Buell and Ryllis Alexander Goslin ; 
War Tomorrow Witt WE Keep Our? by Ryllis 
Alexander Goslin : 
(25 cents each paper covers; 35 cents board covers, from the Foreign Policy 
Association, 8 West 40 Street, New York) 


ON ECONOMICS YOU ARE WRONG, by Alfons Goldschmidt (50 cents 
from the SEL Publications, New York) 


WAGES, SLUMS AND HOUSING, by Langdon W. Post. (Distributed by 
the New York City Housing Authority) 


IMPORTANT EVENTS OF RECENT YEARS IN EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN HISTORY, by F. E. Moyer (30 cents from the author, Box 
213, Montclair, N. J.) 


SOCIAL SECURITY—Setectep List or REFERENCES ON UNEMPLOYMENT, 
Op AGE AND HEALTH INSURANCE. Prepared by Helen Baker (Distributed 
by the industrial relations section, department of economics and social in- 
stitutions, Princeton University) 


THE AIMS, METHODS AND ACTIVITY OF THE LEAGUE OF NA- 
Roe (50 cents from the World Peace Foundation, 8 West 40 Street, 
ew York) 


LIP SERVICE OR CIVIL SERVICE? by C. A. Dykstra (40 cents from 
the Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago, Ill.) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS: Souru’s Prace 1n THE Nation, by 
Rupert B, Vance 
Tue SuPREME Court AND THE Con- 
sTITuTION, by Robert E. Cushman 
Tuis QuesTION oF RELIEF, prepared 
by Maxwell S. Stewart 
CrEDIT FOR CONSUMERS, prepared by 
LeBaron R. Foster 
Our GOoOvERNMENT—For SPOILS OF 
SERVICE? prepared by Ayers Brinser 
SECURITY OR THE DOLE, prepared by 
Maxwell S. Stewart as, 
(10 cents each from the Public Affairs Committee, National Press Building, 
Washington, D ) 
TRAINING FOR PEACE, by Richard B. Gregg (25 cents from J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


THE OFFICE WORKER—Lasor’s Sipe or THE LepGER, by Orlie Pell 
(10 cents from the League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York) 

PROPOSED ROADS FOR AMERICAN JEWRY—A SympostumM—by 
Marvin Lowentha!, Erich Gutkind and Morris Raphael Cohen (50 cents 
the National Council of Jewish Women, 221 West 57 Street, New 

ork) 

STABILIZED DOLLARS—PreLiIMINARY DrArrt—by Robert L. ee (order 
direct of author at Southern Building, Washington, D. C.) 
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The first expert study of the basic problem of 
relief ever offered! 


They Shall Not Want 


by MAXINE DAVIS 
Author of ‘“‘LOST GENERATION”’ 


ie on her own investigations here and abroad, Miss Davis’ new book is an 

authoritative, up-to-date report on the operation of relief in various countries. 
She analyzes suggested permanent plans for America and then offers her own. A 
detailed day to day record of an actual relief case is included—the first time such 
official data has ever been published, so far as can be learned. 


at your local 


bookdealer’s $2.50 : 
We icsct from The Macmillan Company 


the publisher 60 Fifth Avenue New York City 


“THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY AND ORGANIZED LABOR” 


Chosen as the social work : by A. J. MUSTE 
Gives facts on sales and wages and organization before the 
strike. 
Book-of-the-Month Price 15c—reductions for quantity orders. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL JUSTICE FUND 
513 Park Avenue Baltimore, Md. 


Supervision in 
Social Case Work } | wuich way Recovery? 


by VIRGINIA P. ROBINSON 


Author of “A Changing Psychology 
in Social Case Work’ 


Brings into focus and 
appraises the primary 


as N\ 4 
‘The first important attempt to define Ss YW factors upon which 


j iSi i i constructive recover 
and describe supervision in social case A 


: depends. Considers 
work as an educational process. Ex- e 
cellent examples of the use of this 
method are cited from records of 


supervisors and case workers. 710 pages © © © Illus. $4.00 


BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 


U NC PRESS, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


the problem in its 


world setting. 


200 pages, $2.50 
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TRAVELERS NOTE BOOK 


AUGUST - - - - IN - = - - MEXICO 


July 29th to August 31st 


An all-expense conducted trip under the leadership 
of an expert. 


From New York to New York by Steamer 


See or write your travel agent or 


OTHER AMERICAS 
19 East 48th Street New York City 


EUROPEAN AND ORIENT STUDY TOURS 1937 


FOR THE INTELLIGENT TRAVELLER 
WHO WANTS SOMETHING MORE 
THAN SIGHTSEEING. 


Write for information 


POCONO STUDY TOURS, Inc. 
545 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Individual or Group Travel Everywhere 


The Coronation Freighter Voyages Orient 
Cruises and Tours West Indies South America 
South Africa North Cape 


TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 
501 Fifth Avenue Tel.: MUrray Hill 2-7583 New York 


EUROPE - 1937 
with MRS. ALLEN JOHNSON 
From New York June 29th In S. S. Statendam 
A 52 Days — 8 Countries — $750.00 
For Descriptive Literature and Details Apply to 


BAXTER TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


522 Fifth Avenue New York City 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY TO 
GREECE ALBANIA 


Visiting unusual places in the Aegean Sea, 
editerranean. 

Personally conducted by Mr. Elliot Taylor of the Near East 
Foundation. 


Descriptive folder on request 


FARLEY TRAVEL AGENCY, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 


ITALY 


Adriatic and the 


Specializing in 
FREIGHTER VOYAGES and CARGO LINER CRUISES 


Booklet (No. 2) of Voyages Up to 50 Days, on 
request, 44 Beaver St., N. Y. C. BO. 9-8850. 


Via freighter, the pleasant way that thousands of teachers, 60 


physicians, writers, retired people, etc., go. Large outside 
Tooms; good meals. Mexico $30; Alaska $22; Panama $30; Japan $90. Hundreds og 
low-priced trips to EVERYWHERE from $2-$3 a day. Space is always scarce; so 
make your plans early. Get the ONLY COMPLETE booklet describing ALL freighter 
trips from all United States and Canadian ports. Cut travel costs. 
Send 25c. (in coin or stamps) for Freighter Booklet. HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 
Dept. x, 270 Lafayette Street, New York City. 


Sweden—The world-wide interest in Swedish architecture, 
handicraft and applied arts, and the growing universal desire 
to know by what means Sweden has effected her recovery 
from the depression and solved many social problems that still 
trouble a majority of countries, have prompted the Swedish 
National Union of Students to plan next summer a series of 
special courses at the historic Upsala University. Combined 
with interesting excursions, the courses will afford students 
from abroad a complete and authoritative survey of these fasci- 
nating subjects. In addition, a general course will be given, 
broadly delineating the background and rise of Swedish cul- 
ture. The courses will be in the English language. 

The first mentioned course is especially planned for foreign 
students of art and handicraft, as well as architects and interior 
decorators. What are the traditions behind the famous Swed- 
ish pewter, textiles, metal works, and woodcraft? How are 
they taught and developed? How are ancient patterns made 
to fit modern use? These and similar questions will be an- 
swered, and the students will learn theoretically as well as 
practically, the reason for Sweden’s prominence in this field. 

Equally absorbing will be the course dealing with the vari- 
ous phases of modern Swedish social service and legislation. 
More and more Sweden is regarded as “The Middle Way.” 
The striking success of the Swedish Cooperative Union, with 
its retail shops and factories, its department stores and news- 
paper enterprises; the profitable and smoothly operating gov- 
ernment monopolies in liquor, and tobacco; the splendid old 
age pension system, and the means by which capital is con- 
trolled are subjects that occupy the minds of hundreds of 
thousands of persons. These and similar topics, such as the 
Swedish Labor Union, unemployment reductions, relief work 
and managed currency, are scheduled to be treated by 
acknowledged experts. 

The course will be given between August 11 and August 
31, during which time visiting students will be comfortably 
quartered in the picturesque university city. Opportunities 
will be afforded to make frequent visits to Stockholm for 
practical demonstrations. The prices have been set as low as 
possible: for the handicraft and social science courses; tuition, 
$30 for each course, and approximately $25 for three weeks’ 
board and lodging. For the general course: tuition $15, and 
about $25 for board and lodging. 


New Motoring Map—A copy of a motoring map of Den- 
mark, Finland, Norway and Sweden which has been published 
jointly by the Tourist Traffic Committee of the four countries 
will be of interest mainly to clients intending to take their own 
cars to Europe or planning to hire a car while there. This map 
is obtainable at the Danish Tourist Association, 28 West 48 
Street, New York; the Finnish Travel Information Bureau, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York; and the Swedish Travel Infor- 
mation Bureau, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Seven League Books 


DENMARK: Krincpom or Reason, by Agnes Rothery. (Viking) $3.00 
FINLAND: Tue New Nation, by Agnes Rothery. (Viking) $3.00 
SWEDEN: Tue Lanp anp THE PEOPLE, by Agnes Rothery, (Viking). $3.00 
DENMARK ON FIFTY DOLLARS, by Sydney A. Clark. (McBride) $1.90 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO SCANDINAVIA AND THE NORTH CAPE, 
by Clara E. Laughlin. (Houghton) $3.00 (To be published in May) 


DENMARK: Tue Cooperative Way, by Frederic C. Howe. (Coward). $2.50 


DEMOCRACY IN DENMARK, by Josephine Goldmark and Alice G. 
Brandeis. (National Home Library). 25 cents 
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UNDERSTAND 


ENJOY 


Share the Adventure 


of 


MEXICO 


with 


The Twelfth Seminar 


presented by 


The Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin-America 
Mexico City—Cuernavaca 


JULY 7-27 
including 


The Festival of Pan American 
Chamber Music 


Sponsored by Mrs. ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE 
Directed by CARLOS CHAVEZ 


through the snow-capped Sierra, the semi-tropical valleys, 
the Spanish Colonial cities, the sixth century villages. 


“on location” the story of the Maya, Toltec, Zapotec, 
Aztec civilizations, the pyramids of Teotihuacan, the ruins 
of Mitla and Monte Alban. 


the contemporary experiments in education, government, 
industry, art, and music. 


the things, the people, the places, which interest you most—old 


lacquer. . . patterned silver... adobe roofs... organ cactus... sun and 
moon gods. . . fields of rice .. . groves of ahuehuetes... brilliant sun- 
shine. . . quick showers . . . cool, bracing air . . . leisure for living. 


Among those who will make up the faculty will be the following (changes will be announced later): 


Federico Bach, economist and social diagnostician. Hubert Herring, writer on Latin American affairs. 
Ramon Beteta, economist and student of international affairs. Oscar Rabasa, international lawyer. 
Phillips Bradley of Amherst, on international relations. Robert E. Redfield, ethnologist of the University of Chicago. 


Carlos Chavez, composer and director of the Orquesta Sinfonica | Daniel Catton Rich, of the Chicago Art Institute, on modern art. 


de Mexico. Diego Rivera, painter. 
John Collier, Indian commissioner. Herbert J. Spinden, authority on the archeology of Mexico and 
Antonio Espinosa de los Monteros, economist. Guatemala. 
Erna Fergusson, writer on Mexico and Guatemala. Charles Thomson of the Foreign Policy Association. 
Rene d’Harnoncourt, authority on Mexican folk arts. Vicente Lombardo Toledano, labor leader. 


HUBERT HERRING 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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SEE THE 


SOVIET UNION 


IN ITS 


201TH YEAR 


The Soviet Union now continues into its third decade 
those strides forward which have held the attention of 
the world. Some evidences of this progress are rebuilt 
Moscow, the Baltic-White Sea and the Moscow-Volga 
canals, the collectivization program in agriculture, and 
many achievements in industry and social betterment. 
These advances are objectivized in visits to factories, 
farms, museums and great social institutions made 
available through the facilities of Intourist, the Travel 
Company of the U.S.S.R. Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev 
and Odessa may be starting points for tours that extend 
down the Volga to the resorts, great cities and mountain 
villages of the Caucasus; thence along the Black Sea 
riviera to sunny Crimea; and on to the “‘kolkhozes”’ and 
industrial centers of the Ukraine. 


Information may be secured from 
any travel agency. 


A wide variety of itineraries are available 
at inclusive rates of $15 per day first class, 
$8 tourist, $5 third—providing all trans- 
portation on tour in the U.S.S.R., fine 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and guide-inter- 
preter service. For descriptive map and 
booklet SG-3 write to 


INTOURIST, 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


INC. 


681 Market Street, San Francisco 


INFORMAL 
CRUISES 


Spring or Summer Freighter Cruises 


Write to-day for suggestions: 


Mediterranean, West Indies, South America, 


Caribbean or California. 


Limited passenger accommodations make it impera- 
tive to reserve your space without further delay. 


ELIZABETH WHITMORE TRAVEL SERVICE 


One East 57th Street 


New York City PLaza 3-2396 


wm TRAVEL VENTURES 


THE OPEN ROAD 


in the 


SOVIET UNION 


—Iith Season— 


Through its own independent American repre- 
sentation in the Soviet Union, and by virtue of 
long-established connections with Intourist and 
other Soviet institutions, The Open Road affords 
the enquiring traveler exceptional opportunities 

) and advantages. 

§ You may go with a group under the leadership 
) of an authority on Soviet life — paying a fixed 
4} inclusive price for the trip. Or you may make 

your own plans and travel independently. 


THE OPEN ROAD 


Russian Travel Division 


8 West 40th Street New York 


of Distinetion 


Stimulating experiences in foreign lands, not just tours. South 
America with Harry Franck, famous author and vagabond traveler; 
Brewer Eddy Survey Tour of Europe; Mediterranean Tour in the 
Wake of History; (Augustan Pilgrimage and Cruise) led by Dr. 
R. V. D. Magoffin, Dr. David Robinson and Dr. Louis E. Lord; 
Oriental Seminar with Egbert M. Hayes; Russia with Professor 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, Professor J. Frank Copeland 
and Brewer Eddy; British Isles by private motor with Mrs. 
William M. Barber; Scandinavia and Central Europe with Royal 
Bailey Farnum; Alaska Cruise with Dr. John B. May; Grand 
Tour of Europe with Mrs. Helen Jackson Beale; European Art 
Schools under the direction of Raymond P. Ensign and Elma 
Pratt; Paris World’s Fair and Art Congress Tours; also Corona- 
tion Tour. 


Send for thirty-two page booklet E 


WILLIAM M. BARBER 
BABSON PARK MASSACHUSETTS 


TOURS TO U.S8.8.R. 


Attractive Itineraries Low Prices 


FIFTH RUSSIAN SEMINAR 
Leaders: Jerome Davis, George M. Day 


RUSSIAN SURVEY TOUR 
Leader: Dr. Tredwell Smith, Dalton School 


COOPERATIVES STUDY TOUR 
Leader: Dr. Roy V. Peel, New York University 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
44 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AND CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 151) 


and those of his employer to compensation funds. Let us turn 
now to the several categories of the Social Security Act which 
in distinction provide public assistance of one sort or another, 
outright aid without any element of insurance. These include 
aid to the needy aged, to the blind, to crippled children, to 
dependent children, and certain health services. 


Growth of Public Welfare Departments 


WE HAVE LEARNED MANY LESSONS ABOUT ADMINISTRATION IN 
this field in the past seven years; but none is more important 
than the need in each state for a single unified and integrated 
agency with adequate authority to carry out its responsibili- 
ties. Most states have now established broad departments 
of public welfare with responsibility for all the types of public 
assistance provided for under the Social Security Act as well 
as for other welfare functions. Such a consolidation is ob- 
viously in the interest of effective service. But sound adminis- 
tration occasionally has been less close to the hearts of the 
political machines than the creation of additional “good jobs” 
and where these forces have had their way, the security pro- 
gram has sometimes been the excuse for unnecessary and 
wasteful new agencies. Thus a few states have set up inde- 
pendent old age assistance commissions, duplicating existing 
state and county public welfare organizations. This procedure 
has been so obviously extravagant that there is some disposi- 
tion to stipulate in the Social Security Act that a state, in order 
to be eligible for federal funds, must establish a single state 
agency to handle all types of public assistance under the Se- 
curity Act, as well as relief and other welfare functions. 

At present an amount equal to 5 percent of the federal 
grants for old age assistance and aid to the blind is allocated 
to states for administration. This has created the unfortunate 
impression that 5 percent is adequate for this purpose. Low 
administrative costs, frequently assumed to indicate efficient 
administration, often prove the contrary—unsound procedure 
and a lack of essential services. A proposed amendment which 
is likely to pass would permit the federal government to pay 
one half of the cost of state administration. 

The Social Security Act now specifies that state plans for 
assistance as well as for unemployment compensation must 
provide “such methods of administration (other than those 
relating to selection, tenure of office and compensation of per- 
sonnel) as are found by the board to be necessary for the efhi- 
cient operation of the plan.” Under this provision the authority 
of the board is restricted from laying down civil service re 
quirements although it is responsible for efficient administra- 
tion. It is already apparent that while a majority of the states 
seek to employ only competent, qualified persons to administer 
public assistance, the board is hampered in dealing with situa- 
tions where politicians attempt to use federal and state funds to 
further partisan ends. Public assistance, affecting as it does so 
many lives, and involving the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars, must not be made a political football. There will be con- 
siderable agitation for eliminating from the Social Security 
Act the present restrictions on the authority of the board with 
reference to state personnel standards. The experience of the 
past year in the administration of state plans for public as- 
sistance has conclusively demonstrated the necessity for secur- 
ing trained personnel for this work. The board itself has 
followed this principle in the selection of its own staff. 

Various changes are being put forward to broaden the as- 
sistance categories or to provide more adequate aid. [See 
Survey Graphic, February 1936, page 77.] The most compre- 
hensive proposal would extend federal assistance to the states 
for direct relief, by an amendment to the Social Security Act. 
Bills to this end would provide federal grants-in-aid covering 
50 percent of all direct relief paid out by the states in accord- 


THERE’S A “BABY BOOM” 
IN TENEMENT ALLEY 


The Russos. The Dubinskis. The Caputtos. The 
Zappados. All of them have new babies. 

Now there'll be huger washes—more work to 
do—and less time for the mothers of Tenement 
Alley to get it done. 

These aren’t easy problems to solve. But extra 
help with the washing and cleaning would cer- 
tainly make things a bit easier and encourage 
better living conditions. 

And extra help is what Fels-Naptha Soap brings. 
Its richer, golden soap and lots of naptha get rid 
of dirt quickly—even in cool water! It’s well worth 
suggesting. 

For a sample bar, write Fels & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., mentioning Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


THE LABOR SUPPLY OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


Occupational statistics of the 1930 census tabulated by class 
of work and industry, as well as by sex, race, and age groups. 


Prepared by W. S. WOYTINSKY 
For the COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
of the SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


$1.50 
Available from 


THE COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


|| West 42nd Street 


Suite 2806 


New York, N. Y. 


HANDBOOK ON SOCIAL WORK 


ENGINEERING 
By June Purcell Guild and Arthur Alden Guild 


This book about the study of social problems and 
money-raising, written by two experienced social 
workers, can be understood by laymen and they are 
able to apply the principles outlined to their own 
Agency board members join 


local problems. 
professional social workers in proclaiming Social 
Work Engineering as something new in the field 
of social organization and financial support, prac- 
tical, readable, authoritative. 


$1.50 prepaid from THE SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Name. 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 
Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 


Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 


diab sd acer none wate SS 5s (Addressee niche uae oi 
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For *3-—A Group of Experienced 
Technicians Goes to Work for You 


Hoe’ can you, a consumer, know what you're getting when you go 
to market? The government knows what it’s getting—because it 
conducts technical tests of the merchandise it buys. The manufacturer 
knows what he’s getting—because he does the same with his raw 


hasn't been so easy for 
the consumer. Lacking the technical 
knowledge and the facilities required 
for testing products, he also lacks the funds 
to test even a fraction of the products he 
uses. Now, however, the consumer can have 
merchandise tested for him—honestly, de- 
pendably, without bias, and at a very 
nominal cost—by a nation-wide, technical 
organization set up and controlled by con- 
sumers interested in getting the most for 
their money. 

The name of this organization is Con- 
sumers Union of United States, Inc. Formed 
on a strictly non-profit, membership basis 
under the laws of New York State, the 
purpose of this organization is to serve its 
members in the capacity of a consumers’ 
testing laboratory by providing them with 
accurate and unbiased technical informa- 
tion about their everyday purchases. 
Close to 30,000 consumers throughout 
the United States are now members of 
Consumers Union. 

To them every month goes Consumers 
Union Reports, a compact magazine provoc- 
atively illustrated, written in straightfor- 
ward language, and describing and rat- 
ing tested products by brand names 


materials. It 


as “Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” or ‘Not Acceptable.” 
petent, wzbiased technicians, either on the staff of Consumers Union 
or employed as consultants, working in university and other labora- 


clude most of 


the merchandise you have occasion 


CONSUMERS UNION OF U.S. 
COLSTON E. WARNE President 


ARTHUR KALLET Director 
D. H. PALMER...Technical Supervisor 


Some of the More Than Seventy 
Sponsors 


JACOB BAKER—President Roosevelt’s Spe- 
cial Commission on Cooperatives. 

PAUL BLANSHARD — Commissioner of 
Accounts, New York City. 

HEYWOOD BROUN—Well known columnist 
and a director of Consumers Union. 

WINIFRED CHAPPELL—Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service. 

MALCOLM COWLEY — An editor, ‘‘The 
New Republic.” 

DR. ABRAHAM GOLDFORB — Secretary 
American Society of Experimental Biology 
and Medicine. 

FRANCIS GORMAN — President, United 
Textile Workers of America. 

DR. ALVIN JOHNSON — Director, New 
School for Social Research. 

PROF. ROBERT S. LYND—Department of 
Educational Sociology, Columbia. 

EVELYN PRESTON — President, League 
of Women Shoppers. 


Com- 


Ratings of 1937 Cars 


Divided into three price classifications under $1,000, over twenty-five leading models of 1937 
automobiles are rated in the current March issue of Consumers Union Reports. Some of 
them are rated as ‘‘Best Buys,’ some as ‘Not Acceptable,’ and others as ‘‘Also Acceptable” 
in the estimated order of their merit. Based on such factors as economy, comparative safety 
of operation, general performance and other engineering features, these ratings were made 
by competent automotive engineers after thorough examinations and actual performance tests. 
Such features as hypoid gears, automatic choke, frame durability, driver-visibility, and others 
are discussed at length. Tables on comparative gas consumption are also given. This report— 
which should be read by everyone contemplating the purchase of a new car—will be followed 
in an early issue by ratings of cars in higher-priced groups. Previous issues of the REPORTS 
(still available) have analyzed and rated tires, gasolines, motor oils, and anti-freeze solutions. 


Also discussed in the March issue are the following products: RADIO SETS, FLOUR, 
SHEETS, CAN OPENERS, BAKED BEANS, CANNED ASPARAGUS AND CHERRIES. 


Begin My Membership with Issue Checked 

Oo SSRN Soaps, Breakfast Cereals, 
ilk. 

0 JUNE—Automobiles, Gasolines, Seeds. 


JULY—Refrigerators, Used Cars, Motor 
Oils. 


Burners and Stokers, 

Hosiery, Blacklist of Drugs and 
Cosmetics, Meat. 

SEPT.—Shoes, Tires, Whiskies, Women’s 


Coats. 

OCT.—Men’s Shirts, Gins, Electric 
Razors, Dentifrices, Anti-freeze 
Solutions. 

NOV.-—Radios, Toasters, Wines, Chil- 
dren’s Shoes, Winter Oils. 

DEC.—Vacuum Cleaners, Fountain 
Pens, Electric Irons, Blankets, Nose 


Drops. 

JAN-FEB.—Men’s Suits, Cold Rem- 
edies, Shaving Creams, Children’s 
Undergarments. 

MAR.—1937 Autos, Radio Sets, Sheets, 
Flour, Canned Foods. 


designated. 


Signature 


Address 


tories, make the analyses and determine the ratings by means of 
laboratory and other standard tests, 
painstakingly checked and_ verified. 


the results of which are 
Products reported on in- 
to buy 
from day to day: shoes, toothpastes, radios, 
foods, drugs, cosmetics, vacuum cleaners, 
soaps, liquors, clothing, tires, oils, and many 
things besides. Notes are also included in 
the REPORTS on the labor conditions under 
which many of the products are manufac- 
tured, these notes, however, being entirely in- 
dependent of the technical recommendations. 
Consumers Union has no connection with 
any commercial interest. Its income is de- 
rived solely from membership fees and con- 
tributions and is used solely in the interests 
of its members. A partial list of the 
officers and sponsors is given in the accom- 
panying box. The membership fee (which 
confers voting rights) is $3 a year. It includes 
twelve issues of the monthly REPORTS and 
a yearly Buying Guide (the 1937 edition of 
this Guide, running to nearly 200 pages, is 
now in preparation). An abridged edition of 
the REPORTS, covering only the less expen- 
sive products, is also available at $1 a year. 
To become a member of Consumers Union, 
mail the application form below. Your 
membership will begin either with the 
forthcoming March issue or with any pre- 


vious issue you may indicate. Listings 
of the principal subjects covered in 
past .issues are given in the coupon 


below. (Note: Consumers Union Reports is not sold on newsstands 
and is available only through membership, subscription, or at the 
office of Consumers Union, 55 Vandam Street, New York.) 


a. —<—— Se sae 
SOME OF THE CARS RATED IN THIS ISSUE 
Willys Ford Chrysler 
Chevrolet Buick Dodge 
Plymouth Studebaker DeSoto 


To: CONSUMERS UNION of U. S., Inc., 
55 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. 


I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. I enclose: 


(J $8 for one year’s membership, $2.50 of which is for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the complete edition of Consumers Union Reports. 

(D $1 for one year’s membership, 50c of which is for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the abridged edition of Consumers Union Reports. 
Reports on higher-priced products are not in this edition.) 
I agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which is so 


(Note: 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AND CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 165) 


ance with an approved state plan. The purpose is to make 
possible more adequate standards of aid to the needy, and to 
fill the gaps in the present program of categorical assistance, 
which is now limited to those who qualify as “needy aged” or 
“blind” or “dependent children.” Federal and state financial 
participation under such a plan would probably result in the 
elimination of humiliating Elizabethan restrictions in many 
state and local poor laws. Such a program is not probable un- 
less it receives more active support than it now has. 

Study of the average amount of assistance given needy old 
people in the various states shows up the weakness in the 
present grant-in-aid system which matches federal and state 
funds on a fifty-fifty basis. For example in December 1936 the 
average old age assistance payments were $26.25 a month in 
Massachusetts, $21.41 in New York. At the same time old age 
payments in Arkansas were $9.01 a month, and in Mississippi 
$3.92. The same inequality holds for aid to dependent chil- 
dren. The District of Columbia paid $18.43 a month for each 
child assisted, and California $13.98, while at the other end 
of the scale Arkansas paid $3.76 and Oklahoma $3. There will 
be a strong demand for an amendment of the Social Security 
Act requiring that a state plan to be approved must guarantee 
those aided a “decency and health” level of subsistence. But 
such a provision would not go to the root of the problem. 
More generous aid can not be attributed entirely to a better 
developed social conscience in the high standard states. We 
must face the fact which the present grant-in-aid plan over- 
looks, that some states simply do not have resources permitting 
assistance at an adequate level. Consequently there will be an 
attempt to change the fifty-fifty matching basis to a formula 
which takes into consideration need and available tax re- 
sources. This is sound in principle but as it it very complicated 
to work out, it probably will not be attempted this year. 


Can Standards Be Lifted? 


THE WHOLE QUESTION OF THE MAXIMUM LIMITS OF AID PROVIDED 
by the security program have been widely discussed. The Se- 
curity Act provides federal funds of not more than $15 a 
month for assistance to needy blind and aged persons, not 
more than $6 a month for one dependent child and $4 for each 
additional child. These low levels of payment sometimes work 
hardships in areas where the cost of living is high; especially 
if the state law does not permit supplementary assistance out 
of state funds beyond the sum the federal government will 
match. There is strong sentiment in favor of raising these 
maximum limits. While this will undoubtedly be done, this 
session of Congress may change only the rate of aid to de- 
pendent children. Here an inequality exists, so harsh as to 
focus public attention upon it. The Social Security Act allows 
the states one half the cost of aid to the needy aged and blind, 
but only one third the cost of providing aid to dependent chil- 
dren. Partly as a result of this, only twenty-seven states have 


- approved plans for aid to dependent children while forty-two 


have approved plans for the care of the aged. It is almost cer- 
tain that a measure to put dependent children on a par with 
the old people and the blind will be enacted in this session. 
Those who have studied the problem of aiding the needy 
blind are almost unanimous in holding that cash allowances 
are only part of an adequate program. Equally important are 
measures for prevention, cure, education, vocational training 
and employment. States with approved plans for aid to this 
handicapped group now require an examination of each appli- 
cant by a qualified physician and a report on a standardized 
form. This will give us for the first time comprehensive infor- 
mation about the blind. This data is intended to serve as the 
basis for a program to be worked out cooperatively by federal, 
state, local and private agencies in the fields of health, welfare, 


“IF YOU FOLLOW THIS PLAN YOU 
SHOULDN'T HAVE TO BORROW AGAIN” 


£. 


LAST YEAR THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES 
LEARNED MONEY MANAGEMENT AT 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


® When a family head finds him- 
self deep in debt —threatened by 
creditors —in danger of losing his 
job because of a garnishment — his 
first need is cash to pay his bills. 
To this use were put the majority 
of Household Finance’s 615,000 
loans made last year. By returning 
more than half a million families 
to solvency Household Finance 
performed a real social service. 


Household recognizes that a 
loan, of course, solves only the 
immediate financial problem. Per- 
manent escape from debt requires 
careful budgeting—daily money 


management. So Household works 
out with borrowers a budget that 
stops money leaks—that directs 
family expenditures to the things 
they need. Next we show them 
how to stretch the family dollar 
through better buymanship—how 
to save up to 20% on purchases. 


The many booklets used by 
Household Finance to promote 
better family money management 
may help your clients. These 
pamphlets cost very little—some 
are free. Why don’t you check the 
titles below that interest you and 
mail the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


. one of the leading family finance organizations, with 222 offices in 145 cities 
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ORDER BLANK—EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
Published by 


Burr BLACKBURN 
Research Director 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


BERNICE DODGE 
Home Economist 


“‘DocTor OF FAMILY FINANCES” 
Research Dept., SG-3, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, bestpaid. 


[a5 Money Management for House- 
holds, the budget book. 


i “Let the Women De the Work,” 
an amusing but convincing argu- 
ment for making the wife business 
manager of the home. 


FREE BULLETINS 


Marrying on a Small Income, Finan- 


|_| cial plans for the great adventure. 


Stretching the Food Dollar, full 


L_J of ideas on how to save money on 


food bills; presents a pattern for safe 
food economy. 


a Credit for Consumers — Installment credit and small loan agencies 
and how to use them; published by The Public Affairs Committee. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is two 


for five cents, or three cents each. 


A sample copy of the latest number in this series may be secured free by calling at 


any Household Finance office. 


O Fruits and Vegetables, 

Fresh and Canned 
Shoes and Stockings 
Silks and Rayons 
Meat 


OC Cosmetics 


Floor Coverings 
O) Dairy Products 


OC Gasoline and Oil 
ElectricVacuumCleaners [] Gloves 


0) Poultry, Eggsand Fish O Kitchen Utensils 0 Children’s Playthings and 
O Sheets, Blankets, Table Oi Furs _ _ Books ; 
Linen and Towels Wool Clothing O Bone and other Cleansing 
gents 


Automobile Tires 
Dinnerware 

Household Refrigerators 
Home Heating 


jO0 


Enclosed find $...........-.-.- in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 


PND} OY QOS ee ee 
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SG-3 


includes courses in 


advanced technical courses in 


a ee 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Regular School offers two years of graduate professional training upon the completion of which 


the degree, Master of Social Work, is conferred by the University of Pennsylvania. The curriculum 


Social Case Work 
Social Research 
Social Work Administration 


The Advanced Curriculum offers training beyond the two year course to graduates of accredited 


schools of social work who have had successful professional experience. This curriculum includes 


Supervision and teaching of social case work 
Psychological treatment of children 


Social work administration 
Applications for the 1937-1938 session should be filed by May 15. A bulletin will be sent upon request. 


SOUTH JUN TREK. TRE EMS 


PHILA DEL PeICA 


(Continued from page 167) 


safety, and education. There is concerted pressure to broaden 
the terms of the Social Security Act so that federal funds may 
be utilized for services as well as for cash payments to the 
needy blind. It is unlikely that any proposals to make flat rate 
pensions to all blind individuals will receive strong support. 

The Social Security Act provides that funds which it makes 
available for public assistance are for the benefit of those who 
are in “need.” Highly organized groups are vociferously de- 
manding old age pensions on a flat rate for all those who are 
sixty-five irrespective of need, or on an uncorroborated state- 
ment of need by the applicant. Because of the fact that Con- 
gressional leaders seem to believe that it is more important to 
grant assistance to all persons who are genuinely in need 
rather than to all persons in certain specified age categories re- 
gardless of need, such proposals are unlikely to be seriously 
considered. In fact it is more likely that the provision of the 
Act limiting assistance to those in need will be strengthened. 

There remains for consideration two aspects of spreading 
the load of cost involved in public assistance. First, locally: 
because of the inadequacy of the general property tax as a 
source of revenue, any system of public assistance relying 
solely upon local funds is likely to be at a low level. The Social 
Security Act therefore provided that plans for aid to the aged, 
the blind, and to dependent children, must include state finan- 
cial participation. Some states more or less evade this require- 
ment by providing very meager financial participation or by 
raising the state’s share through a general property tax levy, 
or a levy on the local governments. Local governments would 
like to see the Act amended to require that state participation 
be substantial and that it come out of state revenues. 


CoNDITIONS UNDER WHICH TRANSIENTS LIVE IN MANY COMMU- 
nities are shocking, especially where men, women, and children 


suffer from infectious and contagious disease, without ade- 
quate medical care. Local officials may be helpless, for many 
states have laws prohibiting the use of state or local funds for 
aid to persons who have not resided in the state or communi- 
ty for from one to three years. Those counties which provide 
adequate care are penalized because by so doing they attract 
the needy. The transient problem is national in its origin and 
can only be solved with federal assistance. The expense of an 
adequate transient program would probably be much less 
than the social costs of continued neglect. 

Legislation may be introduced appropriating grants-in-aid 
to states in proportion to the burden on them of providing 
public relief for non-residents. The addition of such a section 
to the Security Act would probably mean the abolition of 
many of the restrictive state settlement laws which have 
brought so much confusion into the national relief picture. 


How FAR THE PRESENT SESSION OF CONGRESS WILL GO IN MODI- 
fying the Social Security Act remains to be seen. The major 
proposals now being put forward take for granted the basic 
principles of the law. They are/ aimed, not at changing the 
form or direction of the new program, but at removing incon- 
sistencies and injustices in the provisions of the law, at broad- 
ening the area of service, lifting the standard of aid, softening 
inequalities as between rich and poor states, improving ad- 
ministration, preventing political manipulation. The public 
as well as Congress has a responsibility toward the vast experi- 
mental security effort. Suggested changes in the Act or its 
administration ought to be studied, discussed, supported or 
condemned at county seats, state capitals and Washington, by 
all those who, with the President, would “demonstrate that, 
under democratic methods of government, national wealth 
can be translated into a spreading volume of human comforts 
hitherto unknown, and the lowest standard of living can be 
raised far above the level of mere subsistence.” 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL MP EEMEOG Tae One 


OF SOCIAL WORK Courses of Instruction 


Plan A_ The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 

winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 

SUMMER QUARTER mo TERM A social agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or no pre- 
vious experience in social work. Limited to forty. 


Plan B_ Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
June 15 — July 23 in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session 
and the first winter session, and receive the Mas- 
ter’s degree upon the completion of the require- 


The Summer Quarter is planned for professional social ments of two summer sessions and one winter 
k I isl fee Ape h I ne session of supervised case work. Limited to forty. 
workers who wish to study during the summer. In this Plan C A summer session of eight weeks is open to expe- 
quarter the School can enroll for courses a larger number rienced social workers. A special course in case 
4 work is offered by Miss Ruth Smalley. Limited to 

of students than in other quarters of the year. Among thirty-five. 
the courses to be offered in Term A are the following: Plan D An advanced course of training in the supervision 


and teaching of social case work, conducted by 
: s Miss Bertha Capen Reynolds, Associate Director of 
Public Welfare Problems David Adie the School, and staff. Graduates of schools of social 

: . work with two years’ case work experience are 
Government and Social Work Clarence King eligible for admission. The course consists of two 
Public Relief Administration Arthur Dunham summer sessions at Smith College and, in con- 


5 . 5 sultation with the School, a winter of supervision 
Education and Social Progress E. C. Lindeman and teaching during which the student may hold 


Concepts of Human Behavior in a paid position in a social agency. Limited to 


twenty-five. 
Ease Work Practice Spe Lowry SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Medical Social Problems Antoinette Cannon 


eae me March 1937 
The Child in the Institution Lou-Eva Longan The Adjustment of Children to Foster Homes: Six Case 


Supervisory Practice Fern Lowry Studies—Adah Baxter. 

The Influence of Childhood Personality and Environment 
and Onset of the Psychosis on Recovery from Dementia 
Praecox—Natalie Meyers and Helen Witmer. 

The Function of a Family Agency as Indicated by Its 
Services—Lisbeth Shulman. 


122 EAST 22ND STREET For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
New York INGE Ye 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


For special summer catalogue write the Registrar. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
SIMMONS COLLEGE OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


A Profession for the College Woman 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK Pet ticot oat ay imianive axa 


varied experience through the case study method, leads to the 
degree of 


Professional Education in MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a 
Medical Social Work college of approved standing is required for admission. 


Psychiatric Social Work For catalogue and information address: 
BeeaWaliare The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Child Welfare New Haven, Connecticut 
Community Work 
Social Research 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 


A catalog will be sent on request Graduate Professional Training and Senior College Pre- 


Vocational Courses in preparation for Social Work in Public 
18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts Service and in Private Agencies. 


Particular emphasis on the Training of Men for Work among 
Delinquents and other types of Public Service. 


Courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Science in Social Service and Doctor of Social Science. 


Electives available in the University include over a hundred 


PLANNING A TRIP? and fifty credit hours on a graduate level which have vocational 


value, 
See Travel notes and advertisements Address 


on pages 162-164 of this issue of DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 84 Exeter Street 
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TEL.: 


ALGONQUIN 4-7499 SURVEY 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED 


National organization, established, unique, 
engaging, seeks field worker to expand mem- 
bership in various cities. Should have back- 
ground of acquaintance with social work and 
movements and experience in raising money. 
Address 7403 c/o Survey. 


Large Settlement not in New York, has open- 
ing for woman with experience in Settle- 
ment field, to head up all activities in group 
work. Address letter with full details to 
7411 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Young college couple, capable taking charge in- 
stitution or agency, publicity and money rais- 
ing, with special training and experience in 


children’s work. Desire change. Member 

A. A. S. W. 7409 Survey. 
MATRON—DIETITIAN—12 years’ experience 

wishes position Jewish Institution. Excellent 


references. 7413 Survey. 


Worker with long successful experience in settle- 
ment boys work available Juné or September. 
Keen understanding of boys. Highest refer- 
ences. 7414 Survey. 


Position as COTTAGE SUPERVISOR and 
MATRON wanted by experienced American 
Protestant middle-aged couple in children’s 
institution anywhere. 7415 Survey. 


CAMP DIRECTOR—Outstanding expert and 
authority on children’s camps available this 
summer. Top-notch progressive organizer. 
Unexcelled successful experience. Corres- 
pondence confidential. Box 7407 Survey. 


American Negro Ph.D. (Jan., 1937) University 
of Dijon, France; college teaching experience ; 
wants directorship of boys’ work or princi- 
palship of an agricultural school in the 
Americas or Africa. 7408 Survey. 


College woman, experienced librarian, needs job 
desperately. Cataloging private collections, 
literary research, anything. 7416 Survey. 


CASEWORKER AND EXECUTIVE. Man, de- 
sires position in delinquency or protective 
work. Nine years social work, including case- 
work with men-.and boys in welfare and pro- 
bation fields. Also experience in community 
organization and as business executive. Gradu- 
ate Columbia University and New York School 
Social Work. Member A. A. S. W. 7418 
Survey. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: Choice home site; three or more 
acres; Westchester County, three miles from 
Peekskill; magnificent view; large road 
frontage; water and electricity; adjacent 
Bronx River Parkway. 7417 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing some men and women are burdened, 
anxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 
personal problems, a retired physician offers 
friendly counsel for those who desire it. No 
fees. 7419 Survey. 


to EMPLOYERS 


Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


has ee! oe 


’ (Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 


11 East 44th Street 


MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specializing 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


NEW YORK 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER ComPANY 
IN 


CORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 


send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


Who Are Planning to Increase Their Staffs 


We Supply: 
Executives 
Case Workers 
Recreation Workers 
Psychiatric Social Workers 
Occupational Therapists 


Dietitians 
Matrons 


Teachers 


Housekeepers 


Housemothers 


Grad. Nurses 
Sec’y-Stenogs. 


Stenographers 
Bookkeepers 

Typists 

Telephone Operators 


HOLMES EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


One East 42nd Street 


New York City 


Agency Tel.: MU 2-7575 Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 


THE BOOK SHELF 
aa 


- MT 
I f 


Py | 
RAY 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS 
By Harold Coe Coffman 
President, George Williams College 


“Invaluable,” says the Red Cross Courier, “to 
the organization executive interested in Founda- 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


“COMPANY SICKNESS BENEFIT PLANS 
FOR WAGE EARNERS” 

What is being done in 72 companies to help re- 
lieve wage earners of the burden of sickness. 
72 pp. $1.50 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 
Princeton University Princeton, N. J. 


“ECONOMICS AND PEACE: A Primer and a 
Program” 
By Marc A. Rose 
World Affairs Book Number 18, containing the 
report submitted to the National Peace Confer- 
ence by its Committee on Economics and Peace 
signed by 34 distinguished economists. Order from 
NATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE 
8 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


In paper 35c; in colorful cloth binding, 75c. 


“THE COTTON SOUTH AND AMERICAN 

TRADE POLICY” 

By Peter Molyneaux 
World Affairs Book Number 17—a vital dis- 
eussion of problems integrally related to our 
national welfare. 

In paper 35c; in cloth 75c. 
Order from 
NATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE 

8 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


THE EUROPEAN CIVIL WAR 


The First Twenty Years 1917-1936 
By Scott Nearing 


I. The Decline of the West 
II. Marx, Lenin and the Workers’ Revolution 
III. Counter-Revolution 
IV. The People’s Front 
V. The Outlook for Europe 


Christian Social Justice Fund, Inc. 
513 Park Avenue Baltimore, Md. 


LOG OF THE TVA 
By Arthur E. Morgan 
Director of the TVA 
An attractive paper-bound book, containing all 
instalments of the story of the TVA, written 
by its Director. 
50c each postpaid 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 E. 19 St. New York, N. Y. 


“THE NEXT GREAT PLAGUE TO GO” 
By Thomas Parran 
Surgeon General, U.S.P.H.S. 
Thousands sold. A new supply is now avail- 
able with charts which accompany the article. 
/ 10c each 
Greatly reduced rates in quantity 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 E. 19 St. New York, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 6516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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We Enter Our Twenty-Fifth Year 


A\nnual Statement by the Editor 


1936 in Review 


Prospect 1937 


SURVEY SAS sOClATES, '« 


112 East 19 Street 
New York 


“THE BEGINNING OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR OF SUR- 
vey Associates, Inc. is a milestone of no little importance 
in the world of social thought and work. Formed as a 
cooperative publishing society in New York when the era 
of Taft was giving way to the New Freedom of Wilson, 
this pioneering organization began at once to blaze trails 
on the frontiers of knowledge. As Paul Kellogg writes in 
the current issue of the Survey Grapuic, newspaper head- 
lines today read like some of the titles of articles which 
THe Survey printed five, ten and twenty years ago. Housing, 


1937 


slum clearance, minimum wages, maximum hours, unem- 
ployment insurance, old age benefits, collective bargaining 
—these front page topics of our times have been discussed 
for years in the publications of Survey Associates. It would 
be impossible to overstate the service which this organiza- 
tion of men and women of vision has performed in carrying 
on the non-commercial venture. They have had a hard 
struggle, but all their efforts are richly rewarded in the 
realization that as prophets of a better social order they 
helped shape the course of American life."’ 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, December 4, 1936 


® You have a great paper and it strikes the 
spot others never hit or find—THomas D. 
HENSHAW, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


@ I am proud of THE Survey and of all 
that it stands for—FLORENCE E. ALLEN, 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


@ That is a fine article on Minnesota in the 
October SURVEY GRAPHIC. I read it last 
night with great interest—CHARLES McD. 
PucKETTE, The New York Times. 


® You continue to be the cleverest, most 
persistent, as well as the most appreciated 
promoters of good ideas. I am glad to con- 
tinue my modest support.—TRACY STRONG, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


® Government Cow is the best bit of humor 
that has appeared in print in many a year. I 
congratulate the SURVEY GRAPHIC in getting 
its lariat around so priceless a maverick.— 
OWEN R. Lovejoy, American Youth Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 


© It has been a sacrifice to remain a co- 
operating member of the Survey Associates 
but I have been fully repaid in the conscious- 
ness of your splendid contribution to the 
social structure of the world.—FRANCES 
STERN, The Boston Dispensary. 


© Miss Amidon’s article (January SURVEY 
GRAPHIC) was a gorgeous piece of work 
and, as you undoubtedly know, various or- 
ganizations are ordering reprints to use as 
campaign tools —GERTRUDE FOLKS ZIMAND, 
National Child Labor Committee. 


@ Appreciation for the splendid work you 
are doing in calling public attention to sig- 
nificant social situations in a fair-minded way 
and with attention-compelling facts, and re- 
vealing illustrations —GLENFORD W. Law- 
RENCE, director of Adult Education, Chicago 
Commons. 


@ If every young college student and new 
worker, and every board member of a social 
and health agency, could start with THE 
SURVEY as one of his sources of stimulation, 
there will be a guarantee of complete intune- 
ness with the times.—JAMES L. FIESER, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


@ I consider the survival of THE SuRvEY of 
capital importance to our country, and will 
keep on with my modest contribution “till 
the last act,’ as Uncle Remus says. I think 
the magazine gets better and better. I’m 
proud of it as an American. I mean as an 
American, I’m proud of it—DorotHy 
CANFIELD FISHER, Arlington, Vt. 


@ The enclosed clipping from the Washington 
Post tends to show the real interest aroused by 
Miss Lerrigo’s article (Prisoners Must Work, 
in The Survey for July). We have sent it as 
explanatory material to all governors, sena- 
tors and representatives, and to a large num- 
ber of others interested in this field —JAMES 
P. Davis, executive director, Prison Indus- 
tries Reorganization Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Said of Survey 


e Excellent and timely—KarL DE SCHWEIN- 
ITZ, executive director, Pennsylvania ERB. 


@ You are doing a great job.—J. EDGAR 
PARK, president, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. 


®@ I depend very much on THE SuRvEY for 
interpretation of the momentous issues and 
events of the present.—ELoIsE Tupor, Las 
Cruces, N. M. 


@ I continue to think Survey Associates one 
of the most constructively useful organiza- 
tions I have any connection with.—FREDER- 
IcK Law OLMSTED, Brookline, Mass. 


®@ The quarter century of THE SuRVEY has 
been one of real accomplishment and prog- 
ress, and the record of outstanding articles is 
certainly fine—O. K. CusHING, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


@ I can’t afford not to subscribe to THE 
SuRVEY, and here’s a check for $75 not, I 
fear, dragged out of me by your letter, but 
by your magazine itself—FRANCESCA BLACK- 
MER, Pyramid, Nev. 


@ I have learned to appreciate the quality 
and methods of discussion as carried on in 
THE Survey and SurveEY GRAPHIC until 
they are almost indispensable-—E. L. LiveEy, 
State Normal School, Fairmount, W. Va. 


THERE'S SHOVE IN THE TIMES 
THEMSELVES 


‘. . . Take the press as sign of it. Long 
since we coined a phrase that was to find cur- 
rency. Read The Survey, we said, and get 
back of the newspaper headlines. I'll have to 
confess that often there were no headlines to 
get back of. But the front page has been 
catching up with our table of contents; head- 
lines today read like some of the titles we 
carried five, ten, twenty years before the things 
they stood for were news.... Take the gen- 
eral magazines which play into this new strong 
suit of the press. Take the Franklin Square 
Librarians who, every month, list the ‘Ten Out- 
standing Articles’ of their choice. This last 
year, every other month a fifth of the articles 
Or take 


issues brought to the fore in the campaign this 


they chose have been ours. . 


fall. Through the years we foreshadowed them 
in handling unemployment, relief, job-supply 
We broached them 


in investigations of housing and hours, minimum 


and the social insurances. 


wages and collective bargaining; dramatized 
them in special numbers on steady-work, on 
power and planning as factors to reckon with 
in raising the level of American life."—From 
a letter to members, November 1936. 


© Even if it means dropping other contribu- 
tions. As far as I am concerned, this is “the 
tops.” —Marion D. AsBott, Chicago, Ill. 


@ This (November) SuRvEY GRAPHIC is 
swell and I read it from cover to cover and 
feel a little more cheerful about the world.— 
GEoRGE W. ALGER, New York. 


® You have done such an outstanding job, 
that I want to express my appreciation 
tangibly. Therefore check for $10 is en- 
closed.—E. J. MEHREN, Chicago, Ill. 


@ I don’t think we could exist without THE 
SuRVEY, and how you editors anticipate and 
put into readable form the things that later 
happen has always bewildered me.—Mary 
EpNA McCuristTIE, Court of Common Pleas, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


@ I think you have done a very fine job and 
have presented the problems involved in this 
whole question of turnover on relief in a 
very forceful manner—BENJAMIN GLASs- 
BERG, superintendent, Department of Outdoor 
Relief, Milwaukee, Wis. 


@ May I take this opportunity (enclosed $10 
in joining Survey Associates) to tell you how 
many times we make use of the material 
you present.—BERTHA MCCALL, general di- 
rector, Nat'l Association for Travelers Aid & 
Transient Service, New York. 


@ Congratulations on the growth and influ- 
ence of THE SuRVEY and its related activities 
during the past twenty-five years. It is a 
source of satisfaction not only to you but to 
your hosts of friends throughout the coun- 
tty of which I count myself one.—WILLIAM 
F. SNow, M.D., New York. 


@ As you know, I am intensely interested in 
the success of the SURVEY GRAPHIC and be- 
lieve it is the only magazine in the United 
States that consistently and persistently up- 
holds the welfare of the common man and 
the underdog in the fight for life-—JoHN R. 
Haynes, Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ Herewith my check for my $10 Cooper- 
ating Membership. Congratulations on what 
you are doing with the GraAPHic! The Social 
Service Training Department of our College 
(Meiji Gakuin) is clamoring for my SURVEYS 
each month before I am half through with 
them.—RuTH E. HANNAFORD, Tokyo, Japan. 


@ In common with many, many other social 
workers I have an increasing respect and 
appreciation for the very great contribution 
that THE SuRvEY is making to fundamental 
social thinking and I am very glad indeed 
to be numbered as one of THE SuRVEY 
family—EarRL N. PARKER, executive secre- 
tary, Seattle Community Fund. 


e@ We note with interest the items on Penn- 
sylvania unemployment relief in the Sociai 
front department of the August MIDMONTHLY 
SurvEY. Incidentally, Survey Associates are 
to be congratulated on the extremely able 
editing which makes this department as 
unique as it is comprehensive-—WILLARD 
E. SOLENBERGER, State Emergency Relief 
Board, Harrisburg, Pa. 


1936 Reviewed 


ANNUAL STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR 


In Prospect 1937 


IN MID-JANUARY OUR BOARD AND STAFF 
took reckonings together. We did this at 
the outset instead of at the close of our 
anniversary year because we want to 
make the most of it. Our best assurance 
that we shall lies in the active participa- 
tion of every member of Survey Asso- 
ciates—and of every Survey reader—at 
one stage or another in the months ahead. 

Now it happens that in callings and in- 
terests, age,-sex and previous condition- 
ings, our joint conference was a pretty 
fair cross section of America as Ameri- 
cans go. Plus that sap of social impulse 
running through the grain which makes 
us representative of our membership as a 
whole. As one after another chipped in 
experience, criticism and proposals that 
boxed the compass of opportunities be- 
fore us, we caught a fresh sense of how 
roundly propitious these times are for 
such a craft as ours. 

For from the start, something over 
twenty-four years ago, we have employed 
a ship as symbol—a rakish caravel crib- 
bed from an early sixteenth century map 
of the coasts of the New World. We like 
to feel that it stands for discovery and 
interchange along the horizon lines of 
modern existence. Today the winds bring 
us the tang of changes astir in American 
life—for us to appraise and interpret. 
The tides carry to us driftwood from 
new landfalls and reaches of the general 
welfare—ours to explore. 


THUs OUR OUTLOOK Is AHEAD BUT WE 
cannot be unmindful of the strewn wake 
of the depression; its wreckage of for- 
tunes, high and low, more widespread 
than anything in history. Nor can we be 
unconscious of the slowness of recovery 
to “pass around.” We are alive to house- 
holds, communities, industries, even 
regions, still interlaced with misery—half 
submerged, if you will, like a sargasso 
sea. Nonetheless we can take to heart 
the insight of one of the sagest of observ- 
ers who long since held that, given time, 
it would be the “prosperous” Twenties 
that would be looked back upon in the 
United States as our Black Years. Black, 
because they were blind and took no 
thought for the whole or for the morrow. 

What followed in the Thirties is one 
of those thumb-worn chapters in the 
Book of Democracy which chronicle our 
repeated failures to defend ourselves 
against acts of God, against untamed 
nature or untrammeled economic forces. 
The story is told first in one way and 


We Enter Our 
Twenty-Fifth 
Year 


then in another. Within the year two 
versions have borne the water-marks of 
last spring’s floods in our northeastern 
river systems; of this winter’s floods in 
the Ohio and Mississippi basins. It 
would seem that only great loss and suf- 
fering in such catastrophes can spur us to 
set enduring safeguards from the high- 
lands down to the sea. After lesser 
floods, we have mostly forgotten and 
lapsed into old neglect. 


THE DEPRESSION CARRIED UNTHINKABLY 
greater loss and suffering in its train. 
Forces that had backed up behind the 
log jam of national indifference, burst 
through and ripped up our footholds as 
a people. Laggardly at first, and then like 
a town running to a fire, we called out 
voluntary first-aid to the hard times; 
then we mustered our public reserves 
for relief; then we unlimbered large 
scale means for control and prevention. 
For the depression animated measures 
long overdue which should bring our 
protection against unemployment level 
with other industrial countries. It gave 
rein to the American bent for innovation 
in working our way out and through. It 
shook loose insurgencies as to what 
should be done from top to bottom of 
our economic watershed if we are not 
only to control inundation but to prosper 
and irrigate our lowlands of life and live- 
lihood. So doing, inevitably it widened 
those social cleavages which have mani- 
fested themselves in last year’s elections 
and this year’s strikes. But whether we 
look at the political alignments for and 
against the administration at Washing- 
ton, or at the lines drawn in industrial 
conflicts, in process or in prospect, the 
dynamic upshot of this chapter written 
by the depression has been that it 
changed inertias into awareness and en- 
ergy. It shifted the basis of decision from 
whether to how we should act. 


THIs Is OF COURSE MY OWN PROSPECTUS; 
not an attempt to crystallize our joint 
conference. But we shall all remember 
the evening session which canvassed de- 
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velopments where industry flanks the 
public welfare; where, for example, the 
social insurances have become part of the 
order of business; where interest bristles 
in the going relations between labor 
and management; producers, consum- 
ers. Here entirely new audiences. are 
thrown open to us if we have the in- 
genuity to go after them and to revamp 
what is expert into what is everyday. 

A publisher-member had challenged 
us to help take the mystery out of meas- 
ures for the younger and more alert 
executives. Now an employer-member 
pointed out the service to be rendered the 
relatively small business man who wants 
to put his decency and liberalism to 
work under the changed conditions. 

A lawyer-member. had urged that we 
reexamine where, after all, responsibility 
rests for affording employment and 
what are the advantages of collective bar- 
gaining under the auspices which its 
advocates assert to be the only proper 
ones. Now a labor-member traced how 
old fought-for improvements in working 
conditions caved in under the hard 
times; how with fifteen million people 
out of work no single employer, no in- 
dustry as a whole (they were themselves 
victims) had been able to safeguard 
their employes. How now, as a conse- 
quence, a new labor leadership proposes 
to press forcefully in both the economic 
and political life of the country, not only 
to see that its interests are given proper 
consideration, but for security in its 
broadest sense, and for the constructive 
use of all our facilities to lift the level 
of the common life. 

Let me paraphrase the analysis of the 
university-member who assumed agree- 
ment, regardless of party affiliations, on 
the general direction the country is go- 
ing to take—as registered decisively by 
the vote, and unlikely to be reversed by 
events in the years right ahead. We are 
in, he held, for increasing realization of 
social interdependence, expressing itself 
both in voluntary and public arrange- 
ments. Recognition of this interde- 
pendence in industry and social relations 
will come inevitably through an enlarged 
penetration of government activity. 
Here we are a generation behind Eng- 
land—not morally but temporally be- 
hind. Our physical problems, our prob- 
lems in labor relations and social secur- 
ity emerged from this interdependence; 
but their acuteness today derives from 
this lag in general recognition. True, 


every now and then we had strikes, bad 
ones intermittently, but their causes were 
not seen to be the staple concern of 
government and private enterprise. 
Twenty-five years ago such problems 
were considered the preoccupation of 
radicals—of long-haired men and short- 
haired women. And just as the short- 
haired woman has become the conven- 
tional woman, so with these problems. 

Turning from the whimsy of an- 
alogy «o the matter in hand, his sum- 
mation was that the stuff of concern of 
The Survey has become the stuff of 
concern of the country. Right there lies 
our opportunity as publishers and du- 
cators, and the call to meet it. 


IN FACING THIS OPPORTUNITY WE COME 
into the turn of our quarter century as 
stewards of a cooperative organization, 
a working scheme and two periodicals. 
The organization is country-wide and 
1620 strong. The working scheme is dis- 
tinctive in its combination of research 
and journalism. The two periodicals en- 
tered 1937 with a joint subscription list 
of 15,000 and, inclusive of this, The Mid- 
monthly Survey reaches 16,350 subscrib- 
ers as a “journal of social work”; Survey 
Graphic, 20,450 subscribers as a “maga- 
zine of social interpretation.” 


Our Cooperative Organization 


THERE WAS NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE 
fields of education and publishing when 
Survey Associates was founded Novem- 
ber 4, 1912. We established a member- 
ship corporation (here I am quoting 
from a letter which went out to all mem- 


bers last November): 


. tough enough to persist, live enough 
to count. It has no counterpart today when 
the chance is ours to put it to telling use. 
We bring experience in getting beneath the 
surface of things; and an explorer’s kit that 
works. Bring also that zest for foraging 
ahead of the times which goes with faith 
in the American future, and gives our work 
the same lift of adventure with which we 
began. 


Responding, over 500 members 
pledged renewal in advance for 1937. 
The hard times have gnawed at our 
structure of support in the larger brack- 
ets, but our $10, $25, $50 and $100 mem- 
bers have stood by tenaciously. Our ob- 
jective in our 25th anniversary year is 
not merely to recapture lost ground, but 
to bring our roster to 2500. 

In laying a basis for membership (and 
here I am quoting from a presentation 
ten years ago): 

We have had the college, the library and 
the laboratory as our prototypes. True, we 
have taken over from journalism the inde- 
Pendent editorial column; but we have not 
built on the sandy premise that all readers 
would find agreement with the editors on 
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SURVEY GRAPHIC SCORES 


10 Outstanding Articles of the 
Month” 


The Franklin Square Subscription Agency 
(Harper's) has enlisted three librarians of 
standing to read advance proofs sent them 
by American magazine publishers. The selec- 
tions afford a gauge of how far we make the 
grade in handling our subject matter in the 
social and economic field. In 1936 we made 
the list 17 times; twice rating first place. 


JANUARY— 
3. La Guardia—Portrait of a Mayor 
By John Palmer Gavit* 
FEBRUARY— 
5. A Man Can Talk in Homestead 
By John A. Fitch** 
MARCH— 
1. The Fight for Academic Freedom 
By C. Hartley Grattan** 
6. The Italians Themselves 
By Paul H. Douglas 


APRIL—(Special Number) 
1. The Bill for Hard Times 
By William Trufant Foster 
6. The American Bent for Planning 
By Arthur E. Morgan 


MAY— 
3. Runaway Rivers 
By Victor Weybright* 
JULY— 
5. The Next Great Plague to Go 
By Dr. Thomas Parran** 


AUGUST— 
3. Employment, by Paul Kellogg* 
5. Steel: 1936, by John A. Fitch** 


SEPTEMBER— 
5. Electricity Goes to the Country 
By Morris L. Cooke 
7. You and | and the Railroads 
By Ralph L. Woods 


OCTOBER— 
8. Minneapolis: |. Jim Hill’s Empire 
By Charles R. Walker** 
10. All Children Should Pass 
By Samuel Tenenbaum 
NOVEMBER— 
2. Authority and Freedom 
By John Dewey 
10. The France of Leon Blum 
By Edgar Ansel Mowrer 
DECEMBER— 
5. Cordell Hull: Good Neighbor 
By John Palmer Gavit* 


* Staff articles. 
** Outside assignments.” Survey procedure—including 
first-hand Oe add submission of first draft to parties at 
interest for advance criticism; opportunity for rebuttal. 


any point, or any one on all. We have built 
up the contributing membership of Sur- 
vey Associates among men and women 
holding differing points of view, on the 
solid execution of educational functions: 
1. Chronicling news in fields we have 
made our own. 
2. Pooling experience. 


3. Providing a medium for discussion 


and criticism. 
4. Investigating; interpreting research. 


Such an enterprise has been caught 
between pincers these depression years. 
From the outset we had endeavored to 
put our publishing operations on a busi- 
ness basis; to bring publishing receipts 
to the point where they covered pub- 
lishing maintenance. In 1928-9, with to- 
tal revenue of $212,870, four sevenths of 
it from publishing receipts, we had fair- 
ly achieved this. We looked to member- 
ships, contributions and grants to carry 
our educational activities and to em- 
ploy in circulation investment that would 
expand our educational reach. We held 
to this formula through the hard times, 
but what they did was to cramp des- 
perately what we live by and for. We 
have slowly gained ground since mid- 
depression, when our publishing receipts 
had dropped by $37,000; our contribu- 
ted funds by $46,000. Taken together, 
the shrinkage was more than our total 
memberships and contributions today. In 
1936 these registered a gain from $58,593 
to $62,649. We seek $70,000 and above 
to do justice to our anniversary year. 

The pressure of these years has been 
matched by their claims upon us. Chron- 
icle and investigation have become more 
exacting commissions, with action at 
Washington radiating nationally; emerg- 
ing in state and local administrations; 
provoking cleavages and welling up into 
the courts. We are in for a resurgence 
of initiative regionally and locally. Not 
only is our practice of throwing light 
into hot places more timely in such a 
period; because of the factors mentioned, 
it is more costly. It is easy enough to en- 
list writers who will damn or applaud 
out of their inner consciousness, but to 
appraise developments nationally calls 
for time and travel, no less than even- 
handed integrity. 


Research Desk 


NoNETHELESS IN THESE YEARS OUR STAFF 
work of inquiry and interpretation has 
reached new coverage and output. Some- 
thing over a year ago we broke down 
our old departmental fields and singled 
out certain “trends that lead out from 
these last years of emergency into the 
American future’—ranging from land 
and water planning (“The Ground We 
Are Losing”; “The Power We Can 
Harness”) up through social, industrial, 
community and governmental concerns 
to education and the arts as a respon- 
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MIDMONTHLY SURVEY 


Condensed Statement—1936 


REVENUE 


Publishing Receipts 
Contributions 

Midmonthly Fund 

Less Allocations 


Total Revenue 
EXPENSES 


Publishing Maintenance 
Circulation Investment 


$35,410. 


$2,675. 
395. 2,280. 


$37,690. 


$33,753. 
9,385. 

Total Expenses 

Deficit (Appropriated from General Fund) 


MIDMONTHLY ACCOUNT 
REVENUE 


Joint Subscriptions 
New 


e $16,784. 

Renewals 31,861. 

(Y2) $48,645. $24,323. 
Plus '% of Allocations 4,050. 
Midmonthly Subscriptions 3,084. 
Sales 127. 
Total Circulatlon Revenue $31,584. 
Advertisin 2,569. 
Jobbing (2) 1,034. 
Discounts Earned (1/3) 223. 
Total Publishing Revenue $35,410. 
Appropriations 

From General Fund $ 5,448. 

From Midmonthly Fund 2,280. 7,728. 
Total Revenue $43, 138. 
EXPENSES 
Administration (1/3) $ 3,996. 
Edltor’s Office (1/4) $3,242. 

Editorial 10,764. 14,006. 
Manufacturing 9,119. 
Subscription Routine 4,497. 
Sales 29. 
Advertising 2,106. 
Total Publishing Maintenance $33,753. 
Circulation Investment 

Joint Subscription 
Extension (4) $9,379. 

Midmonthly Promotion 6. $ 9,385. 

Total Expenses $43, 138. 


sive but developing part of current his- 
tory. In the year succeeding we have 
brought out over fifty articles, based on 
staff research, outside assignments on 
Survey procedure, or the findings of oth- 
er agencies, public or private. 

It is not new for us to point out that 
when millions are spent each year on 
social and economic research, a case can 
be made for this work of our House 
of the Interpreters. It takes on new sig- 
nificance in years crowded with events, 
issues and situations, with experiments 
and demonstrations. Our swift research 
yields results while decisions are up; it 
follows through when reports have 
grown dusty on shelves. A major proj- 
ect of our anniversary year will be to put 
that case in terms of the times in a way 
that may win for it fresh support. 


The Midmonthly Survey 


OUR LARGEST, MOST CONSECUTIVE PIECE 
of field work in the year ahead is made 
possible by the American Public Wel- 
fare Association. This is bound up in the 
spread of the social securities and of 
welfare departments, city, county, state 
and, if the administrative reorganiza- 
tion goes through, national. It will en- 
able the managing editor of The Mid- 
monthly Survey to fairly span the coun- 
try and observe these new services as 
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they get down to localities and people. 
Out of the realities of the work she is 
fashioning a new “Miss Bailey” series to 
do for the new personnel and for citizen 
boards what her earlier series did for 
emergency relief workers. 

This piece of collaboration helps turn 
right side up our most serious discom- 
fiture in 1936. The dismemberment of 
staffs which followed the liquidation of 
federal relief lost us $7000, as a minor 
casualty in that grim experience, cutting 
down our joint subscriptions written by 
1500: and all but wrecking our budget 
for the year. Last spring, we recast edi- 
torial and circulation plans to meet the 
new public developments half way. 

At the same time we are strengthening 
our service to the established fields of 
social work and to the lay and profes- 
sional groups engaged in them. Today 
two editors give full time to The Mid- 
monthly Survey. As one anniversary 
project, we shall (without laying off 
our joint subscription extension) for the 
first time push The Midmonthly Survey 
as a separate periodical—with 2500 new 
subscribers as our goal. And as one of 
our anniversary objectives, we shall en- 
deavor to bring contributions to our Mid- 
monthly Fund, from social workers, lay- 
men and social agences, to $10,000—to 
cover investment in its growth and en- 
rich the service it can render. 


Survey Graphic 


THIS MONTH’s IssUE OF Survey Graphic, 
and the two which have preceded it, 
register a new stage in a process now fif- 
teen months along. We were the first 
American publishers to introduce the 
Neurath method of visualization which 
has broken out through such a variety of 
media in the last two years. Our recent 
covers give a hint that from now on it 
will even more enter into our graphic 
treatment. That is but one of several in- 
novations which we hope will bring new 
lightness of touch, personality and en- 
gagingness to our pages as the months 
go forward. And along with them, deft 
and brief handling of developments. 
In following through the frame of ref- 
erence we had set for ourselves in 1936, 
no outsider could guess how thin and 
uncertain our resources were. There was 
the showing of major articles to which 
reference has been made, standing for 
infinite pains in inquiry, reference and 
rewrite. There was the tally of the 
Franklin Square librarians well up 
among the leading monthlies. There was 
our special April number: These United 
States,. edited. by. Mary Ross—which 
elicited many letters of appreciation and 
reads today like a foreword to major 
issues before Congress and the Supreme 
Court. There was our collaboration with 
the Reader’s Digest in perhaps the most 
arresting offering of the American mag- 
azine year: Surgeon General Parran’s 
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Condensed Statement—1936 
REVENUE 


Publishing Receipts 

Contributions : $20,588, 
ounders Fund 19,910. 
Less Allocations aes 

Total Revenue a $73,120. 
EXPENSES 

Publishing Maintenance 

Circulation Investment Staiees: 

Total Expenses 73,043. 

Balance for year $ 77. 
REVENUE 
Joint Subscriptions 

New $16,784. 

Renewals 31,861. 

(Yo) 48,645. 
Plus '/ *of Allocations : etry 
Survey Graphic Subscriptions 

New $ 5,535. 

Renewals 5,800. 11,335. 
Sales 1,072. 
Total Circulation Revenue $40,779. 
Advertising 10,169. 
Jobbing (‘/2) 1,034. 
Discounts Earned (2/3) 447. 
Royalties 956. 
Total Publishing Revenue $53,385. 
Appropriated from Founders Fund 19,658. 
Total Revenue “$73,043. 
EXPENSES 
Administration (1/3) 3,997. 
Editor’s Office (%) $ 3,242. : : 
Editorial 16,467. 19,709. 
Manufacturing 17,297. 
Subscription Routine 5,497. 
Sales 580. 
Advertising 7,438. 
Total Publishing Maintenance $54,518. 
Circulation Investment 

Joint Subscription 

Extension (2) $ 9,379. 

Graphic Monthly Promotion 9, 146. 18,525. 

Total Expenses $73,043. 


treatment of Syphilis—The Next Great 
Plague To Go. This was reprinted to the 
tune of 55,000 copies in our office, 400,- 
000 in theirs. It broke taboos, stimula- 
ted public and private health agencies 
throughout the country, and the heart 
of it was carried by newspapers with 
an aggregate circulation of six millions. 
Between such astronomical figures and 
our slender editions a wide gulf is set. 
How can we take advantage of the new 
stuff of public concern in the things 
that are ours? This has been a live ques- 
tion at our board and staff conferences. 
The objective of our editorial and pro- 
motion plans this 25th year is to bring 
our Graphic list to the 25,000 mark. 


So MUCH AS PUBLISHERS. ON THE OTHER 
side of our shield are scratches that may 
turn into headlines tomorrow, if our gift 
of foresight holds and Survey Associates 
continues to function as an educational 
force. I have been reading the published 
letters of Stephen Mackenna (translator 
of Plotinus) who seems to know the 
ways of seers and harbingers and such. 
He writes of “windows opening on vis- 
tas of the possible.” That, thanks to our 
participants, seems to fit much of our 
work to a T. But he speaks also of “great 
doors opened suddenly.” There, too, af- 
ter our fashion, we can give a shove. 
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HOW. WiE GAME: OUTING 19:36 
Condensed Statement — All Operations 


REVENUE EXPENSES 
Contributions .......... $62,649 Association Account .............. $ 27,053 
*Less Allocations .... 8,100 Publishing Accounts (Combined) 
SSS Publishing Maintenance $88,271 
Net: (Contributions, (oj... ..<... 0.6 $ 54,549 Circulation Investment 27,911 116,182 
Publishing Revenue ............ 9 aa oe 
Total: “Revenue irsierciss is shepisictcyesete $143,344 Total Expenses 2... 000 esar ces $143,235 
Excess of Revenue over Expenses 109 


ASS:© GUATLOINGEA GG OWING 


MEMBERSHIP AND CONTRIBUTIONS 
GENERAL FUND 


Total, Memberships: cicwees cress ocreehnneeeree $22,640. 

Other Contributions, Gene. secu ace eee 14,038. 

Total) General FUNG: 3.002 seme «ston wtine slelotunetecte es $36,678. 
Departmental Funds 

Industry ne $ 2,275. 

Health 816. 

Education 220. 

Communities 7a 
Total Departmental! sFUndsi ra icrctiae oft ola cie 5 auecsaanaraiar. 3,386 
General and Departmental Combined... $40,064. 

*Less Allocations 7,530. $32,534, 
MIDMONTHLY FUND 

Contributions $ 2,675. 

*Less: Alfocationy cm. ancy am ieee re 395. 2,280. 
GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND 

Gon trib uttorsi recreate rieteeictsisetateieieieinieteinietoeietaateraiets $19,910. 

*Less, Allocation) o..-ciefisistetiners oivinresyoisinionei tater 175. 19,735. 
Total Contributions Received............0e.eeee evens $62,649. 

*Less) Allocationsi vere sss scni ones donee cnt 8,100. 

Net Contributions $54,549. 
Administration; 0/3) sce ttetsisiolenc(oieinicfe sty e1alolnialebelararateta $ 3,996. 

Editor’s. Office: (0/2) 002 clinics micsvae crepe nieleobasertaetere 6,483. 
Membership and Finance Departments..............- 8,260. 
EDITORIAL RESEARCH DESKS 

industry $3,312 

Health 2,363. 

Education 2,322. 

Communities 318. 8,315. 

Total Association Account Expenses ................. $27,054 
APPROPRIATIONS TO PUBLISHING ACCOUNTS 

From General Fund to Midmonthly Account...... $ 5,448. 

From Midmonthly Fund to Midmonthly Account. . 2,280. 

From Graphic Founders Fund to Graphic Account 19,658. 27,386. 
Total Expenses and Appropriations............... $54,440. 
Balances for the year 

Generali Fund) tasictc-ctannpactataiera cia ate cleo 32. 

Graphic. Founders FUnd). » sjos:.)\s)-1s1e's)-f-esaioieiee 77. 109. 


* $5 is allocated to subscription receipts from each membership and contribution to 
cover the regular subscription of the member or contributor, 


HOW WE ENTERED 1937 
Summary of Funds, December 31, 1936 


General Graphic Reserve Combined 
Balances Dec. 31, 1935 $269 $3,210 $5,000 $8,479 
Unfilled Pledges and Bad Accounts 108 34 142 
$161 $3,176 $5,000 $8,337 
Balances for year 1936 [I32 77 109 
Balances Dec. 31, 1936 $193 $3,253 $5,000 $8,446 
CHARLES M. CABOT FUND 
In Hand, December 31, 1935 $10,739. 
Interest, bonds and savings account 293. 


$11,032. 
Disbursements: Travel and Manuscripts 267. 


Balance in Hand, December 31, 1936 $10,765. 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


Survey Associates, Inc.: We have audited your accounts for the twelve months end- 
ing December 31, 1936. We certify that the condensed statement of revenue and 
expenses on a cash basis and the related statements of association and publishing 
accounts and educational funds are in agreement with the books of account and conform 
to the apportionments approved by your management; and in our opinion correctly set 
eae suemrevenue and expenses and the summary of funds for the year ending Decem- 
er 31, = 


New York, January 30, 1937. 
(Signed) COOPERATIVE LEAGUE ACCOUNTING BUREAU, 
WERNER E. REGLI, Director. HOWARD J. APFEL, C.P.A. 


Membership Roster 


Acknowledgment of Contributions Made to the Educational Funds of Survey Associates 
for the Fiscal Year 1936 


MIDMONTHLY FUND 


($2675) 

*Swift, Harold H.............. $1400 Goldstone; we red Ds Sater .in:01es s1076 
American Public Welfare Asso- Guild, Mr. & Mrs. Arthur A... 
ciation, Chicago 300 Hathway, Miss Marion.......... 
Post; lames no Mirrcres < 1: 100 Holbrook, David H............- 
Springer, Mrs. Gertrude. 50 Jewish Board of Guardians, N. Y. C. 
Chicago Commons ............-+ 25 Jewish Home Finding Society of 
Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia 25 Chicago ....... sss ee eee seen eee 
Community Welfare Federation, Jewish Social Service Association, 
Wilkes-Barremtsctie-incens =o 0 25 N.Y. Griese eeee teen neces 

Family Service Society, Buffalo 25 Kaiser, Miss Clara A 

Publicity Department, Detroit “SDK eee eee eee 
Community Fund............. 25 Karpf, Dr. M. J...........eeee 
American City Bureau, Inc., Keegan, Msgr. Robert F....... 
Chicagomen eect mate: -c'- 10 Kenworthy, Dr. Marion E. 
Associated Welfare Agencies, Lawrence, Glenford W. 
Springfield, uN)... 2... 5. 1o Lane, Robert P. ........ 
Atkinson, Miss Mary Irene. . 10 Loomis, Dr. Alice M... 
Atkinson, RIKE...:...... .. 10 Magnusson, _Leifur 

Biddle} (ErioteHite gms ne. cies 10 Marquette, Bleecker 

Blackey, Miss Eileen 10 McCall, Miss Bertha .......... 
Blakeslee, Miss Ruth... 10 New Haven Community Chest.. 
Blanchard, Ralph .............. 10 Newstetter, Wilber 1 

Boston Council of Social eee 19 Parker, Earl N....... 

Cannon, Miss Ida M..... : 10 Parsons, Reginald H. 

Canton Welfare Federation. 10 Peck, Miss Lillle M 

Carey, Harry M.......... An 10 Phelan, Miss Helen 

Chandler, Mrs. Henry P..... 20 10 Rabinoff, George W 

Chickering, Miss Martha A..... 10 Randall, Miss Ollie 

Children’s Aid Association, Boston 10 Reynolds, Wilfred S. 
Children’s Aid Society of Pa... 10 Ross, Miss Madeline Dane...... 
Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, Roxbury Neighborhood House.... 
LNG. ccoona 10 St. Paul Community Chest, Inc. 
Clague, Ewan 10 Schenk, Miss Eugenie 
Community pee Washington, 10 Simmonds, Lionel J..........-.- 
Uh CR secut+oogapeqaenerenaon 10 Social Service Federation 
Community Chest, St. Joseph, Mo. 10 ENGQl6W00d! (sieci. cc cniicr cigs sees 
Elder, Miss Jeannette 10 Stuyvesant Nelghborhood House, 
Eldridge, Miss Anita : on 10 WEP AV eG acne eiewicrete vise 
Emerson, Miss Ruth..... or 10 Sytz, Miss Florence 

Faatz, Miss Anita J. 10 Telegraph Hill Neighborhood As- 
Family Service Society, New sociation, San Francisco...... 
LOGE. nacprtinocns cp seeenooS 10 Tulsa Community Fund ........ 
Family Welfare Association, Baltl- Webster, Miss Elizabeth H..... 
TUS Asc dondon no Cane OPC ory ap 10 Whaley:) Miss: (Nell ajce>esceaae 
Family Welfare Organization, Willett, Herbert L., Jr.......... 
Ine:, Allentown, Pa...'........ 10 Wood, Prof. Arthur Evans 
Foote, Miss Maud Bryan 10 Y.M.C.A.—New York............ 


DEPARTMENTAL FUNDS 


INDUSTRY 

($2275) 
Brandeis, Justice & Mrs. Louis D. $500 *Davis, J. Lionberger .........: 
t Fels, Samuel meee teres aiavaisisra:ala’s 500 Draper; Ernest) Gio. 2.2.0....ch 
Filene, Lincoln ....... 250 Schwarzenbach, Robert J. F. (In 
Ittleson, Mrs. Henry .. 250 Memoniam).© $.c6oiiiew esmeonanae 
Huyek, Edmund N. (in Memoriam) 200 Anderson, Mrs, Rachel R 
Brandeis, Miss Elizabeth 100 Beard, Charles A.......... 
Dickson, William B...... 100 *Cooke, Morris Llewellym....... 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower... NEO 100 Greening, Miss Florence........ 
Lewisohn, Sam A.............:. 100 Prendergast, Hon. William A... 
Mallory; OLtonmmiltnsic7:2 206c 2 ai5.0% 50 

HEALTH 

($816.27) 
Thomas Thompson Trust ...... $600 Bernheim, Dr. Alice R 
7*Julius Rosenwald Fund 51.27 Goodale, Dr. Walter S. 
Potter, Miss Blanche 25 Haskell, Mrs. John A 
Shelden, Mrs. Henry 25 Jones, Mrs. Robert McK..... 
Wiles Dra dra Soon. ss... 25 Maternity Center Association, 
Forbes, Dr. Alexander 20 News York? nance comtesrscmterace 
Wald, Miss Lillian D. 20 

EDUCATION 

($220) 

Stern, Mr. & Mrs, Alfred K... $200 Eddy, Mr. & Mrs. L. J. 
COMMUNITIES 
($75) 

Brownlawss Loulete se >. ncncosc0s $50 Burnham, E. Lewis .......... 


20 


7Z, 


GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND 


($19,910) 
Twentieth Century Fund........ $3500 *Lasker, Miss Loula D....... 250 
Pi ae Arar ne oe ees 3000 Leach, Mrs. Henry G........... 250 
osenwa amily ssociation,. 2500 
Jullus Rosenwald Fund......... 2000 Slane wh Hg ey oases Wis My 
*Lamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas W. 1500 SAR hao LURE. UGE Mw 
“Eastman, Mr. & Mrs. Lucius R. 1000 AMonymous .................... 50 
Ketth) Fundifencmmert. tacts Ha esa a ees Sec es get 50 
ANONYMOUS). cfijtanie eel aeeeiae- cic 500 BE UO oe) epapb abate om Be 
Chamberlain, Miss Ellen S..... 500 ripe tt ak 20 
Elmhirst, Mrs. Leonard K..... Clay TR ae oie See aaa a 
Colina eeHcnt yee 500 attergood, Miss Margaret .... 25 
WERE te UO, Cams ete Tihomas;; Acthir H.-c.c5 25.30 «50 25 
y ; y.-.. 500 Evans, Mr. & Mrs. Harold 10 
Warburg, Mr. & Mrs. Felix M. 500 ilich, Julius ‘ en § 10 
Morrow, Mrs. Dwight W....... 400 ¢Maier, Paul 10 
Bamberger, Louis ....... 250 Preston, Miss Evelyn penedeot pe 10 
Blaine, Mrs. Emmons 250 Rhoads;e Charles ese. asciat direc 10 
*Cannon, Mrs. Henry White.... 250 Rhoads, George A............... 10 
“Chamberlain, Prof. Joseph P... 250 
GENERAL FUND 
($36,677.50) 
Russell Sage Foundation ...... $3000 tRosenwald Family Association... 500 
JMU CHE:  Konpaganrtonse dccnenan 1500 Laskey g Aten tae iD arts) asieftasaciciaiele 300 
{Chamberlain, Prof. Joseph P... 1000 Epstein, Max ..... 250 
Lehman, Hon. Herbert H....... 1000 Halle, Hiram J...... soo) 4a 
Tucker, Mr. & Mrs. Carll 1000 Eamponrt,) Arthur Mi. ...ci sae 250 
Ryerson, Edward L., Jr. 750 McGregor, Mr. & Mrs. Tracy W. 250 
Backer, Mrs. George 500 Anonymous 200 
Cabot, Dr. Richard C 500 Lee, Joseph 200 
tEastman, Mr. & Mrs. Lucius R. 500 Levy, Mrs. 200 
Kautmanny Edgan dasvcssitaaciene 500 Austin, Mrs. 150 
tLamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas W. 500 
UNCLASSIFIED 
LAG CES a Eel 5 ag anensnbquecdobad $75 Wales, Mrs. Edna McC......... 15 
Huyck, Francis: Cina. 2c. jet 2° 75 Winchester, Harold P........... 15 
Potter, Dr. Ellen C. 40 *Barus, Mr. & Mrs. Maxwell.... 10 
Bruere, Henry ...... 506 35 REddles a Miss sibs e Birt s ene cass 10 
Sembee; EGwin Reeves ss tc. 30 *Castle, Miss H. E. A.... 10 
Ingraham, Mrs. H. C. M....... 20 *de Schweinitz, Karl ante 10 
Parsons, Miss Edith F 20 GIEE Mela Wire weer terre hare He 10 
*Seaver, H. Ae 20 *Wilson, Mrs. Luke 10 
Thorp: Miss: vAnmoiterrc nies. scree. re ve 20 *Winston, Mr. & Mrs. Donald.. 10 
Alford, Miss Martha........... 15 *Ladd, Mrs. William S. 7.50 
Alger, George W......... 15 ANONYMOUS! <oio crn «voisl ovesetsne ee 5 
Anderson, Judge George W. ae 15 “Barker, Mrs. L. B. R 5 
Braman tec mi lssnrsrtirsettrete ictacs 15 *Churchill, Miss Grace E. 5 
Bruere; | Roberts Wit nc cic sey cite aie 15 *Coolidge, Miss E. W. 5 
Catlin, Miss Ruth.... 15 Jones, Eugene Kinckle ifs 5 
Delano, Frederic A.. 15 *Moorhead, Mrs. Howell......... 5 
Emerson, Dr. Haven 15 *Rhebergh, Miss Rose Ingred.. 5 
Farnam, Prof. Henry (In *Smith, Rev. Everett P........ 5 
oriam) 15 *Splingaritye od sty Gaiters 5 
Harper, J. 15 *Stapleton, Miss Margaret...... 5 
Janeway, Rev. F. L............. 15 *Tapley, Miss Alice............ 5 
Kimber, Miss Natalie B........ 15 *Taylor, Prof. Paul S.. 5 
Overstreet, Mrs. i 15 *Van Vleck, Joseph, Jr. i 
BmIMCes is svonebraounaagceor 15 Neer, Miss Mary L..... 2 
Shattuck, Dr. & Mrs. George Porter, Charles) (Hi. 22. ..0-0..-.. 2 
(HCE = sg coanncamobonaepantce 15 Monroe, Miss Day.............- 1 
*Wadsworth, Hon. Eliot.......... 15 
MEMBERSHIP CLASSES 
$100 CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 
Anprews, Mrs. W. H. Ganter, Carl R. 
Blumenthal, George Gilbert, S. Parker 
Burlingham, C. C. Gregory, Richard H. 
{Cannon, Mrs. Henry White Harris, Charles C. 
Castle, Mrs. George P. Haynes, John Randolph & Dora 
Colvin, Miss Catharine (Foundation) 
*Cooke, Mrs. Morris Llewellyn Household Finance Corporation, 
Cravath, Paul D. Chicago 
Curtis, Miss Frances G. Ingersoll, Mrs. Raymond V. 
Cushing, O. K. Keldel, Louis A. 
Esty, R. P. Loeb, Jacob M. 
Flexner, Bernard Mack, Judge & Mrs. Julian W. 
Gaisman, Henry J. Mason Fund 


a ee 


KEY: 
* Gave also to other classifications under General 
t Gave also to Graphic Founders’ Fund 
° Gave also to Departmental Funds 
t Deceased 


le ge es eg Te 


Fund 


($100 Contributing Members Continued) 


Herbert L. 
Mr. & Mrs. 
Merrill,» Charles E. 
*Norman, Edward A. 

Paddock, Bishop & Mrs. Robert L. 
Parkinson, Thomas 1. 

Peabody, Rev. Endicott 

Pick, George 


May, 


May, Walter A. 


Pope, 
Rosenth 


al, 


Rosenwald, 
George 
*Scandrett, Richard B., Ir. 


Rublee, 


Sherwin, 


Mrs. Wiilard 
Lessing 


Lessing 


Miss Belle 


°swift, Harold H. 


Welnberg, 


Mrs. 


J. 


Sidney J. 


$50 CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


ALLEN, Hon. Henry J. 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Belmont, Mrs. 

Biddle, Francis 

Bonnell, Mrs. Henry H. 

Bucher, Mrs. Paul 

Chapin, Miss Caroline B. 

Chenery, William L, 

Clark, Miss Jane Perry 

*Converse, Miss Mary E. 

“Cooke, Morris Llewellyn 

’Davis, J. Llionberger 

Dayton Bureau of Community 
Service & Community Chest 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
Friedlander, Edgar 

Gannett, Mrs. Mary T. L. 
Griffith, Miss Alice 

*Harbison, Miss Helen D. 

Ingalls, Mrs. Abbott 

Kelley, Nicholas 

Kellogg, Paul 

Koshland, Mrs. Marcus 8. 

*Laidlaw, Mrs. James Lees 
tLasker, Edward 


August 


Lasker, Miss Florina 


fLasker, 


Lehman 


Marston, 


Mayer, 


Albert 


Me Murtrie, 


oriam 
Meyer, 


Moors, 
Morris, 


Newhborg, 
Newborg, 


Pope, 


) 


Miss Ellen (In Mem- 


Alfred C. 
Milbank, Albert G. 


John 


Mrs. 
Moses 

Mrs, Moses 
Willard 
Pratt, George D., 
Rosensohn, 


Fs 


Miss Loula D. 
, Judge & Mrs. 
George W. 


Irving 


Harrison S. 


Jr. 
Mrs. Samuel J. 


Schaffner, Joseph (In Memoriam) 
Schlesinger, Elmer, 


Seager, 


Henry R. 


*Seligman, 


Smith, Mrs, 
Mr. 


Stix, 


& Mrs. 


Eustace 
Carlton 


Stuart, R. Douglas 


Waldhe 


Warburg, 


im, 


Aaron 
Mrs, 


Paul 


$25 SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Apeorrt, Mrs. Donald P. 
Allerton, Miss Ida M. 

Alling, Miss Elizabeth C. 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Ansbacher, 
Athey, Mrs. 


David A. 
Cc. NE 


Batowin, mrs. H. P. 
*Baldwin, Miss Rachel 
Barnes, John Hampton 
Bartlett, Miss Harriett M. 
Beardsley, Mrs. John 
Beer, Walter E, 

Berle, Mrs. Adolf A., Jr. 
Billikopf, Ruth Marshall 

Memoriam) 

Brady, Dr. John W. 8S. 
Brenner, Mrs. Ann Reed 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 
Buell, Miss Bertha G. 
Buttenheim, Harold S,~ 
Buttenwieser, Mrs, Benjamin J. 


(in 


Carter, Richard B. 
Chanter, W. G. 
Chew, Miss E. B, 


Clowes, F. J. 
Conyngton, Miss Mary 
*Cooke, Mrs. Morris L. 


Council of Social Agencies, 
Cincinnati 

Cowles, Gardner 

Cowles, Mrs, Gardner 

Crawford, Miss Anne Lothrop 

Cummings, Mrs. D. Mark 

Curtis, Miss Isabella 


JVAVIS, Miss Betsey B. 
Davis, Henry L, 

Day, C. M. 

de Forest, Henry L. 
DeSilver, Mrs. Albert 
Dodge, Percival 
Donaldson, Mrs. Henry H. 
Douglas, James H, 
Dreier, Mrs, H. E. 
Duffield, Mrs. Edward D. 
Dummer, Mrs. W. F, 
Duveneck, Mrs. F. B. 


Eipuizz, Mrs. Ernest Frederick 

Elsendrath, Mrs. Joseph N, 

Elliott, Dr. John L. 

English, H. D. W. 
Memoriam) 

Esberg, Henry 

Evans, Miss Anna Cope 


(in 


Fets, mrs. samuel 8. 
Ferry, Mansfield 
Fisher, Mrs. Dorothy Canfield 


Fleisher, M 
Frank, Walter 


rs, 


Jr. 


(In| Memoriam) 


R. 


8s. L. 


bre Le 


GaAmBLE, Miss Elizabeth F. 


Gannett, Mrs. 


Mary 


Ross 


(In Memoriam) 


Gavit, Mrs. E. Palmer 
Gavit, John Palmer 

Gavit, Mrs. John Palmer 
Geier, Frederick A. 

George, Miss Julia 

Gillespie, Miss Mabel Lindsay 


Goff, Frederick H. 
Goldsmith, Mrs. 
Goodrich, Mrs. 


Goodspeed, C. B. 


Harmon, Miss Helen Griffiths 


Harriso: 


Hatch, 
Hilton, 
Hilton, 


Hollander, 
Houghton, 


n, Shelby M. 
Hart, Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Harry 
lige 2A 
1 Fe Me 


George 


Hoyt, Mrs, 


Hughes 
Hunter, 


Sidney 
Miss May 


(In| Memoriam) 
Elsie Borg 
Pe ae 


John Sherman 


Chief Justice Charles E. 


Miss Anna F. 


Tbe, Mrs, Francis P. 


tingham, 


Isaacs, 


Stan 


ley M. 


Miss Mary H. 


Kane, Francis Fisher 
, Miss Clara N. 


Kellogg 
Kellogg 
Kellogg 
Kenned 


» Mrs, 


> Lb, 
y, 


0. 


Kingsbury, John A. 
* Kirkbride, 


Koshland, 


Kuhn, 


Mrs. 


Florence Loeb 


Proars. b. 


Miss Mary B. 


Daniel E. 


Simon 


Kulakofsky, Mrs, J. H. 


La MONTE, Miss Caroline B. 


Lewisohn, 
Lewisohn, 


Liebman, M 


Liebmann, 
Liveright, 


Lowenstein, 


Ludington, 


Mrs, 
Mrs. 


Miss Alice 
Miss 


rs, Julius 


Alice 
Dr. 


Irene 


Alfred 


Fe 


Solomon 
Miss Katharine 


MacLeisH, Mrs. Andrew 
J, Noel 


Macy, 


Marshall, 


Robert 


Mason, Miss Mary T. 


McoChes 


ney, 


McConnell, 


Meyer, 
Moors, 
Moos, 


Morse, 


Carl 
Mrs. 


John 


Bishop Francis J. 


John F. 


Joseph 
Morgenthau, 
Morgenthau, 


Mr. 


Mr, 
Mrs. Ri 
& Mrs, 


& Mrs. 


Henry 
ta W. 
H, M. 


Norptincer, H. H. 
Norris, George W. 


OLESEN, Dr. & Mrs. Robert 


Patterson, Mrs. E. L. 
Peabody, Miss E. R. 
iPerkins, Dr. Rogers Griswold 
Pinchot, Mrs. Gifford 

Polk, Frank L. 


Porter, Mrs. James F. 
Porter, Rev. L. C. 
Proskauer, Mrs. Joseph M. 


Pulitzer, Joseph 


Rewarp, Miss Blanche 


Robbins, Mrs. Franees C. L. 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Rosenbloom, Charles J. 
Rothermel, John J. 

Rubens, Mrs. Charles 


Saunpers, B. H. 


*Schonblom, H. E. 

Schwarz, S. L. 

Senior, Max 

Shaplelgh, Miss Amelia 
Sherwin, Miss Prudence 
Shroder, Mr. & Mrs. W. J. 
Simmons, Mrs. Dorothea 
Skewes-Cox, Mrs. V. 

Slep, D. N. 


Sloss, Mrs. M. C. 


Smith, Geoffrey S. 

Spahr, Dr. Mary B. 

*Stix, Mr. & Mrs. Ernest W. 
Strong, Mrs. J. R. 


Tart, charles P. 2nd 
Talbot, John C. 

Taylor, Miss Anna H. 
Taylor, Miss Katharine 
Thompson, Mrs. William Reed 
Torrance, Mrs. Francis J. 
*Twombly, John Fogg 


VAN DER LEEUW, ©. H. 
Villard, Mrs. Henry (In Memoriam) 
Villard, Oswald G. 

Vineent, Dr. George E. 


Wats, Frank P. 

Watson, Miss Lucey C. 

Wheeler, Miss Mary Phelps 

Wieboldt Foundation, Chicago 

Wilchinski, N. M. 

Willard, Dr. C. J. 

Willeox, Miss M. A. 

Williams, Dr. Frankwood E, 
Memoriam) 

Willson, Miss Lucy B. 
oriam) 

Wilson, 

Wise, 


(In 
(In| Mem- 


Miss Mildred W. 
Dr. Stephen S. 


Youne, Owen OD. 


$10 COOPERATING MEMBERS 


Assott, Miss Edith 
Abbott, Miss Grace 
Abbott, Miss Minnie D. 
Abbott, Miss Rachel S. 
Abrons, Mrs, Louis W. 
Adams, Miss Emma F. 
Adams, Miss Jessle B. 
Addams, Miss Jane (In Memoriam) 
Adie, David C. 
Affelder, Louls J. (In Memoriam) 
Alderton, Mrs. W. M. 
Allen, Mrs. Ethel Richardson 
Allen, Judge Florence E. 
Alschuler, Mrs, Alfred 
Alspach, Charles H. 
Amberg, Jullus 
Amidon, Judge Charles F. 
Anderson, Mrs. Mary R. 
Anderson, Miss Margaret B. 
Anderson, Nels 
Anderson, Mrs, Norma C, 
Andrews, Mrs. D. E. 
Andrews, Miss Elizabeth P. 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anthony, Miss Julia B. 
Areson, C. W. 
Argetsinger, John 
Armstrong, Mrs. E, J. 
Arnstein, Leo 
Ashe, Miss Elizabeth 
Ashley, Miss Mabel Plerce 
Ashley, R. L. 
Associated Jewish Philanthropies, 
Boston 


Assoclation of Junior Leagues of 
America 

Atwood, Miss Alice C. 

Auerbach, Mr. & Mrs. H. H. 

Austin, Mrs. Gertrude B. 

Austin, Louls W. 

Austin, Miss Ruth 

Avery, Miss Eunice Harriet 


Bacuaracu, Mrs. 8. (In 
Memoriam) 

Baerwald, Mrs, Paul 

Bailey, George D. 

Baker, Judge Harvey H. 
Memoriam) 

Baker, Mrs. John A. 

Baker, Ray Stannard 

Baltimore Federation of Churches 

Baldwin, Arthur D. 

*Baldwin, Miss Rachel 

Ballard, Ernest S, 

Bamberger, Edgar S. 

Bane, Miss Lita 

Barbey, Henry G. 

Barker, Miss Ada M. 

Barnard, J. Lynn 

Barnard, Miss Margaret 


(In 


Barnes, Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, Fred A. 

“Barker, Mrs. L. B. R. 
*Barus, Mr. & Mrs. Maxwell 
Bascom, Miss Lella 

Baylis, R, N. 

Becker, James H. 

Becker, John 

Beckhard, Martin 

Bedford, Miss Caroline 
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Bedinger, George Rust 

Belsser, Paul T. 

Bellamy, Mr. & Mrs. George A. 
Benjamin, Mrs. David 
Benjamin, Edward B. 
Benjamin, Miss Fanny 
Benjamin, Dr. Jullan E. 
Benjamin, Paul L. 

Bennett, Roger W. 

Berle, A. A., Sr. 

Bernheim, Mrs. Henry J. 
Beswick, Mrs. Florence M. 
Bettman, Alfred 

Bicknell, Ernest P. (In Memoriam) 
*Biddle, Mrs. F. B. 

Biddle, William C. . 

Bigelow, Miss Alida J. 

Bigger, Frederick 

Bijur, Miss Caroline 

Billikopf, Jacob 

Bingham, Judge Robert W. 
Bird, Mrs. Clarence E. 

Bishop, C. S. 

Bissell, Miss Elizabeth E. 
Blackmer, Mrs. B. A. 

Blair, Henry P. 

Bliss, Cornelius N. 

Blochman, L. E. 

Bloom, Dr. W. S. 

Blumgart, Dr. Leonard 

Boese, Quincy Ward 

Bolen, Miss Grace R. 

Bolton, Mrs. Chester C. 
Bonbright, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Bond, Mrs, Charles Wood 
Bond, Miss Elsie M. 

Bonsal, Mrs. Stephen 
Boomsliter, Mrs. George P. 
Borden, Miss Fanny 

Borg, Mrs. Sidney C. 

Borton, Mrs. A. Wallace 
Botsford, Miss Laura H. 
Bowen, Mrs. Joseph T. 

Bowen, Miss Ruth 

Bowers, Mrs, Martha D. 

Bowle, Mrs. W. Russell 
+Bracken, F. B. 

Brackett, Dr. Jeffrey R. 
Bradley, Prof. Phillips 
Bradway, John S. 

Brandeis, Mrs. Alfred 

Braucher, H. S. 

Breckinridge, Mrs. Eleanor 
Brenner, Mrs. Ruth F. 
Brewer, James L, 

Brewington, Miss Julla R. 
Brewster, Rev. Harold S. 
Bronson, Rev. Oliver Hart 
Brooklyn AICP 

Brooks, John Graham 

Brown, Miss Hazel H. 

Brown, Lester D. 

Brown, Dr. Philip King 
Brown, Dr. Rexwald 

Brown, Prof. William Adams 
Brownlow, Mrs, Louis 

Bruce, Miss Jessica 

Bruno, Frank J. 
Brunswick, Mrs. 
Bryson, Lyman 
Buchanan, Miss Etha Louise 
Buck, George G, 
Buckstaff, Mrs. 


Emanuel 


Florence G. 


Buffington, Miss A. A. 

Buffum, Mrs. F. D. 

Bulkley, Miss Mary 

Bunee, Alexander 

Bureau of Maternal & Child 
Health, Trenton 

Burgess, Ernest W. 

Burkhard, Hans 

Burleson, F. E. 

Burns, Allen T. 

Burritt, Bailey B. 

Busch, Henry M. 

Busselle, Miss Anne Stuart 

Bussey, Miss Gertrude C. 

Butcher, Miss Theodora S. 

Butler, Mrs. E. B. 

Butzel, Miss Emma 

Butzel, Fred M. 

Butzel, Mrs. Henry M. 

Butzel, Mrs. Leo M. 

Byington, Miss Margaret F. 


Caun, Miss Frances 

Calder, John (In Memoriam) 

Caldwell, Mrs. J. E. 

Calvert, Mrs. Alan 

Camp, Kingsland 

Campbell, Miss Elizabeth A. 

Cannon, Miss Mary Antoinette 

Capen, Edward Warren 

Capron, ©. Alexander ‘ 

Cardozo, Justice Benjamin N. 

Carlson, Miss Mathilda S. 

Carmody, John Michael 

Carner, Miss Lucy P. 

Carnes, Miss Helen A. 

Carret, Mrs. J. R. 

Carstens, C. C. 

Carter, Miss Luella 

Cassels, Edwin H. 

*Castle, Miss H. E. A. 

Catlin, Mrs. Randolph 

Cautley, Mrs. Marjorie Sewell 

Cavin, Miss Evalyn T. 

Chadbourne, William Merriam 

Chaffee, H. Almon 

¢Chapin, Mrs, R. C. 

Chapman, Miss Bertha 

Chase, Mrs. George M. 

Chase, Miss Pearl 

Chase, Mrs. Philip B. 

Chase, Randall, 2nd 

Chase, Stuart 

Chatfleld, George H. 

Cheever, Mrs. David 

Children’s Ald Soclety, Buffalo 

Children’s Welfare Federation, 
Nn; ¥; ©; 

Childs, R. S. 

Chubb, Percival 

Church, Mrs, Fernor 8, 

*Churchill, Miss Grace E. 

Claghorn, Miss Kate Holladay 

Clapp, Raymond 

Clark, Evans 

Clements, Dr. Frederic E. 

Clements, Dr. George P. 

Cleveland Foundation 

Cleveland, Newcomb 

Clopper, E. N. 

Cochran, Miss Fanny T. 

Codman, Miss Catherine A, 

Codman, Mrs, E. A. 

Coffee, Rabb! Rudolph 1. 

Cogswell, Ledyard, Jr. 

Cohen, Benno 

Cohen, George Lion 

Colbourne, Miss Frances 

Cole, Mrs. Charles M. 

Cole, Miss Jean Dean 

Coles, L. F. 

Colton, Harold 8. 

Colvin, Mrs. A, R. 

Community Chest of San Diego 

Community Chest of San Fran 

Community Chest of Tampa 

Community Union, Madison, 

Condon, Miss Mary J. R. 

Conklin, Miss Agnes M. 

“Converse, Miss Mary E. 

Conyngton, Thomas 

Cook, Mrs. Alfred A, f 

Cooley, Charles H. (in Memoria 

*Coolidge, Miss E. W. 

Cooley, Miss Rossa B, 

Coon, Thurlow E. 

Cooper, Charles C. 

Cooper, Walter 1. 

Cope, F. R., Jr. 

Cornell, Miss Ethel L. j 

Council of Soclal Agencles, Buf 

Council of Social Agencies, Pasadt 

Coyle, C. H. 

Crapullo, Mrs. George A. 

Criley, Miss Martha L. 

Crooker, Mrs. George H. 

Crosby, Miss Caroline M. 

Cross, Mrs. Gammell 

Crow, Miss Dorothy L. 

Crozier, William 

Culbert, Miss Jane F. 

Cummings, W. A. 

Curtis, Miss Margaret 

Cushman, Mrs, James §, 

Cutler, Prof. J, E. 

Cutler, Mrs, Lesile B, 


(In Memorli 


Coo eratin Memb . Hardee, Miss Agnes DO. 
p g ers Continued) Kaun, Mrs. Albert Marvin, Walter R., Jr. 


Harmon Foundation, Inc. 


FORTH, Mrs. H. G. Flurscheim, Bernard H. Spee en abla Kine Gera alhere, W Ricihcie, Males, Gatlori 
s, Frederick |. Foley, Miss Edna L. Harrls, Miss Helen ; Katz, Mrs. Abram : Matthews Alba oak 
on, Rev. H. Martin P. Folks, Homer Harris, Miss Helen M Kaufman, A. R Matthews, Miss Elizabeth 
toby Natalie R. Forbes, Mrs. J. Malcolm Harrison, Faring uae Kawin, Miss Ethel Matthews, Miss Mabel A. 
ie eine pens N. Fosbroke, Rev. H. Hart, Dr. Hastings H. (in Keefer, Mrs. Mary Wysor Matthews, William H. 
seta anor Bushnell coke neymend ©. Pah nl iS pepe cha a hap ae aeules siais: Mariaret Cc. 
i art, Mrs. John t. » Mrs. Mary F. (in averick, L. A. 
Dr. & Mrs. Michael M. Foster, Miss Mattie Louise Hart, Mrs. Thomas Memoriam) Maxwell, Wilbur F. 
» John B, Fowler, Henry Hartig, E. L. Kellogg, Miss Ruth M. May, E. C. 
Mrs. George P. Fox, Miss Elizabeth G. Harvey, Mrs. John S. C. Kelsey, Dr. Carl Mayer, Mrs. Leo 
‘Mrs. Harry Arnold Frankfurter, Prof. Felix Harvey, Dr. Samuel C. Kennedy, Mrs. Anne Mayer, Mrs. Levy 
Mr. & Mrs. Albert Lytle Franklin, Miss Mary Hasbrouck, Judge Gilbert D. B Kennedy, Miss Jean McAdam, V. F. 
rff, Dr. Neva R. Franklin Street Settlement, Detroit Haslett, Mrs. S. M. ; Kent, Mrs. William McAdoo, Miss Peggy 
yersdorff, Miss Mathilde Frazier, Miss Elizabeth P. Havell, George F. Kidde, Walter McAlpin, C. W. 
» Robert Freeman, Harrison B. Hay, Mrs. William Sherman Kimmel, W. G. McAlpin, David H. 
Id, Mrs. Lewis L. Freiberg, Maurice J. Hayes, C. Walker King, Clarence McChristie, Miss Mary Edna 
Rev. Burnham North French, Mrs. J. S. Hayes, Mrs. E. C. King, Mrs. Edith Shatto Me Gonne lL PaMssaieeats ce 
sey, John P. Friedlander, Mrs. Alfred Hayford, F. Leslie King, Mrs. R. F. (In Beppe Kere eatel ys: 
n, M. C. Friedenwald, Dr. Harry Hays, Arthur Garfield Memoriam) McCormick, Miss M. V. 
Miss E. G. Friedman, Miss Mollie A. Healy, Mrs, Elizabeth Stem Kingdon, Frank McCormick, Mrs. Rcbert E. 
Dr. Francis P. Friedmann, Lionel Healy, Dr. William Kingsbury, Dr. Susan M. Petite tan Lull 
k, Calvin “Friend”? Heard, Mrs. Dwight B. “Kirkbride, Miss Mary B. Lege aa dod a Poy 
hweinitz, Karl y Friend, Miss Helen R. Heldman, Miss Anna B. Kirkwood, Mrs. Robert C. wu Sache Li ts se 
t League for the Handicapped ‘‘Friend in Need’ Heller, Miss Julia Kittner, Miss Violet McHUs lt les gncseie 
ch, Miss Naomi Frink, Mrs. Angelika Helm, Miss Kathryn Klaw, Mrs, Alonzo MOR IB RIM BAN TSeap coeds te 
», Dr. Edward T. Frothingham, Mrs. William 1. Henderson, Mrs. E. C Klem, Miss Margaret C. bie ean jaN esmnannlea 
, Miss Katharine Henderson, Harold L. Knight, Miss Harriet W. McMillen, A. Wayne 
s, Dr. Lovett G Hendricks, Mrs. Henry S. Knight,” Howard R. Me Whats: <P aoe 
a, Miss Mary S. ALLAGHER, Miss Dorothy Hendrie, Miss Jennie F. Robnea on ota De Meet antl 
, Mr. & Mrs. AL W. Gamble, Sidney D. Henderson, Miss Olive E. Krehblely Rrof.pEdward Bees Oates Mesanre’ a 
so, Dratcee Gannett, Miss Alice P. eccness le eee 5 Krolik, Julian H. Means, Miss Margaret K. 
hath, Mince ASE RL: Gannett, Frank E. Harricience eee Kuhn, Dr. Hedwig S. Mears, Eliot G. 
rth, R. J. Gans, Mrs. Howard S. : Hersey, Miss Ada H Berbers oe: 
, Cleveland E. Gardiner, Miss Elizabeth G. Hershfield, Isidore ph gol rt 
lly, Thomas J. Gardner, Arthur F. Hickin, Miss Eleanor Maude Lawson Cooperative Educational Mercer, Mrs. William 
, Miss Agnes M. Gardner, Mrs. L. H. Hill, Mrs. George A., Jr. & Publishing Society Meriam, Lewis ; 
as, Pref, Paddiid, Gardner, The Misses Hill, ounare * B *Ladd, Mrs. William S. Merrill- Palmer School, Detroit 
Miss Caroline B. (In Gardner, Robert A. Hill, Louis W., Jr “Laidlaw, Mrs. James Lees Merrill, Rev. William P. 
orlam) Gates, Mrs. Gertrude Hiller, Miss Alma ; Laidlaw, Mrs. Robert R. Methodist Children’s Home 
r, Mrs. Harry Gavit, Mrs. Frances P. (In Hills, Mrs. James M pad as ey ered 
Miss Anastasia Memoriam) Hincks, W. E F desea ae eos out 
2, Mrs, Lodls Gtoughted Gavit, Joseph Hitch, Miss Rath n Lamont, Miss Elizabeth K. sae Draike Fe 
r, Miss Laura A. core ene Julia N. Hitchcock, Mrs. Geraldine ie ane ane E. ne aah tee 
r, Mrs. M. C. ash she ae Hodson, Hon. William Lansing, Miss Gertrude Millhauser, Mrs. Dewitt 
Miss Mary E. , . ne F. Hodges, Miss Virginia Laptad, Mi Milliken, Mrs. Seth M 
Miss’ ‘Loutse Gemberling, Miss Adelaide Hoehler, Fred K, ae, ee pies eb Mitchell, H. B. ‘ 
, Dr. Louis 1. German, Frank F. Hoey, Miss Jane M. Lattimer, Gardner Mitchell, Mrs. Lucy Sprague 
t, Miss M. L. Gest, Miss Lillian Hohmann, Miss Martha L Mitchell, Dr. Wesley C 
rawkoe uae eibone: as wey LE Holden, Arthur C. Caan ee ae Ry Mitler, Mrs. Herbert 
rt eat K. Holletay, ares Charles B. Lazaron, Rabbi Morris S. Moak, Harry L. ittsburgh 
LE, Mrs. E. P. Giles, Miss Anne H. Hlelfendor, Wallsris Pace tiWie anes NG reac mec aiteling fe 
» Miss Louise S. Gilkey, Rev. Charles W. Hollenback, Miss Amelia B. Leos Wales! Frances Montgomery, Miss Loulse 
_ Mrs. R. K. Gillespie, Miss Eva Holmes, C. 0 oF Moore, Miss Alice E 
han, Fred Gilman, Miss Elisabeth Holt, Miss Ellen ne ae ies Moore, Miss Sybil Jane 
were Lucy P. hteeieht beh Marcia Hopkins, Dr. Ernest Martin aLahwane us Red *Moorhead, Mrs. Howell 
f Sherwood *gitt, 8 we Here eae nha aoe Sa lees seme Miss rae : 
ton, Mrs. Henry W. Glazier, Mrs. Henry S. Hoskins, Mr. & Mrs Harold ee twee, Dero eat Dr. Arthur E. 
Mrs. Anthony Glenny, Mrs. Bryant, Jr. House, H Sherbourne het iene mise. Ket i Morris, C. C. 
h, Mrs. Walter L. Glueck, Dr, Bernard Howard John R., Jr orcas cree arises Bs Morse, Miss Frances C. 
, Arthur M. Glueck, Mrs. Sheldon Howell, Mrs John Whit cantanth bere arte Morton Miss Helen 
, Herman L. Goldbaum, Miss Ruth Dene Hudson, Edward W i Levinson, M “Sal ‘o Moseley, Mrs. Henry P. 
id, Edwin G. Goldblatt, Arthur Hugties; Re ONL ae apace pha a cago Mosher, Mrs. H. T. 
dge, Mrs. L. A. Goldman, Mrs. Henry Hull, Miss Inez H tas Eat a eles Moskowitz, Mrs. Henry (In 
Mrs. H.R. Goldman, Rabbi Solomon Hulst, George D. — Lewis, Mr Nantl Memoriam) 
,» Abram |. Goldmark, Miss Josephine Hunter, Joel D. Lewis, R Ww ne Moss, Joseph L. 
Charles W. Goldmark, Miss Pauline Hutchins, Dr. Robert M Lewis, W. D. Mott, Dr. John R. 
Miss Ethel Franklin Goldsmith, Miss Louise B. Hutsinpillar, Miss Florence W Lewis, William Draper Moxcey, Miss Mary E. 
rth, Mrs, Edward Goldwater, Dr. S. S. Hyde, Deaconess H. C , Lichten, Miss Gr “iM Mullen, Rev. Joseph J. 
Miss Gertrude S. Goodnow, Miss Minnie Hyde Park Library Lies, Eugene T sae Muller, Mrs. Gertrude E- 
* co se uate ee N. Hyndman, Miss Helen W. Dineen’ SASHA Muller, Mrs. Olga Erbsloh 
, Mrs. BL K. oulder, ss Sybil M. h Murdoch, Frank B., Jr. 
son, Brent Dudley greadiee Miss Julia V. I Lindquict wales tRuth Musgrove, W. J. 
son, Miss Helena Titus ranger, Mrs. A. 0. 4 Myers, Miss Bessie 
son, Dr. Kendall Graves, Mrs. Henry S. se i LOU Bee: re eats Myers, Miss Eleanor D. 
son, Prof. William Gray, Mrs. H. S. IngrameeiMlssl Erances Litchfield, Rev. Arthur V Myers, Dr. Lotta Wright 
y, Mrs. E. Stanley Greene, Miss Amy Whitney Irene ianemann Settlement Livermore, Paul S. ; 
rich, Herbert Greene, Miss Esther F. Pittsburgh : Locke, Dr. Alain 
» Mrs. Robert Berry Greene, Mrs. F. D. Isaacs, Lewis M. Loeb, Mrs. Howard A. Nace, Charles 
ann, Albert J, Greene, Mrs, Theodore A. Israel, Mrs. Rachel M Loomis, Frank D. Naumburg, Mrs. Walter W. 
ger, Mrs. Sydney Greenebaum, Dr. J. Victor Issler, Mrs Cc. H ; Love, John W. Nauss, Dr. Ralph W. 
, George G. Greenough, Mrs. John Ives, Mrs. D. 0. Lovejoy, Owen R. Nealley, E. M. 
ripen 2 Rea ae neve pane! Deaconess A. W. tNecarsulmer, Mrs. it 
iy \ an , rma H. Lovell, Miss Bertha C. , Rev. Frank H. 
Grossman, Hon. Moses H. Jackson Allee D Loyal Order of Hpbi ena Richard M. 
| Gruenberg, Mr. & Mrs, Benjamin C. "(in Memoriam) Mooseheart, III. Newberry, M. A. 
eon H. arene: Miss Lucile R. Jackson, Mrs. Akers Cc. Lucas, Dr. William Palmer Newell, Miss Anna G. 
ner, Douglas P. Gules RUA caenneta rabies pte rig Eemah se: Mins Plarenee: “H pray ans te ae 
ly Society of Philadelphia Guinzburg, Mrs. Harry A. Peer t tee oe Lynde, Edward D New. York Guild for Jewish Blind 
ly Welfare Society of Rochester Guinzburg, Mrs. Victor Pree prise ; i New York School of Social Work 
nd, Dr. Livingston Guthseeni in Jasspon, Mrs. W. H. Es ical 
nd, Max i blo) Pett Jatho, Miss Georgia Nicolay, Miss Helen 
ne Gutwilling, Miss Mildred A. Jeffers, Mrs. G. B. Macautey, capt. Edward ear Ge Paaot 
mottace) Jeffrey, Walter MacDowell, Mr. & Mrs. E. C. ah A 
ation of Jewish Philanthropies, Haceporn, Resenh rere pte Edward C. Machugh, Miss Cecilia A. Novels Miss 7. Anna 
tsburgh Haines, Earl S. pare ta) stl a O Norton, William J. 
y, Rev. Charles K. Halbert, L. A. Jewish Welfare. Foderati ea at ad abate Norton, W. W. 
man, Miss Ethel R. Hale, Miss. Ellen ahi are Federation, ee Mrs. L. C. . 
Mautlee Hale, Miss Harriet F. Johnson, Mrs. Clara Sturges Manel Ellabeth 
+ Bae pre: N. Hale, Robert F. Johnson, Miss Eleanor Hope Monae: Be an : 3 Osernvorr, Dr. C. P. 
r, James L. Hall, Mrs. xsovale a hor eons P. Mannheimer, Rabbi Eugene cen Laue 
y, Dr. John H. Halle, Eugene S, Johnson, Rev. F. Ernest rp mF ale ss Od E edjuard Ww 
ore’ Rete Bes A: Halle, Salmon P. Johnson, H. H. é lene: Riley Ea: ; Ohio Humane Society 
r, Galen M. Halleck, Mrs. R. P. Johnstone, Bruce MacNiks MNES CEWty. C Oliver, E. L 
"ante Halliday, Miss A. P. Jonas, Mrs. Ernst maar rieedecs: H. : Oliver, Sir Thomas 
her, Arthur A, Hammond, Mrs. Gardiner eka Recaiean: Paul Metin aki: “ae Ore aniata a . 
ing, Mrs. Thomas, Jr. Hanf, Howard Jones, Livingston E. Martin, Mrs. Sydney E. Oppenheimer, Mrs. Alfred M. 
r, Miss Mercedes Hannaford, Mrs. Howard Jones, Mrs. S,. M. Martins, Miss Edith V. Oppenheimer, Miss Emilie 
, Dr. J. ©. M. (in Memoriam) “Harbison, Miss Helen D. Josiyn, Mrs, Arthur E. Marty, Miss Eva A. Osborne, Charles D. 
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{$10 Cooperating Members Concluded) 


SAckMAN, Gharies 
Sage, L. H. 

Sailer, (Dr. Tt. H.. P; 
St. John, George C., Jr. 
Saltonstall, Mrs. Robert 


Otis, Rowland 


Overstreet, Prof. H. A. Rapto, Miss Dora A. 


Railway Clerk, Cincinnati i 
Rand, Miss Winifred Salvation Army, San Franetsco 


Rantoul, Mrs. Neal Samson, Miss Mary E. 
Ratliff, Mrs. Beulah Amidon Sand, Dr. Rene 

Rauh, Mrs, A. S. Sandford, Miss Ruth 
Rawson, E. B. Sapiro, Milton D. 


Packaro, George 
Paddock, Royce 

Page, Dr. Calvin Gates 
Paine, Rev. George L. 
Park>s Dr, 3: 


Ed . . 
Park, Dr. Marion E: Raymond, Miss Ruth Savin, William H. 
Parker, Miss Mary A. Refsland, Mrs. John C. Sayles, Miss Mary B. ' 
Parker, Miss Ruth Louise Reber, Mrs, J. Howard Sayre, Mrs. F. B. (in Memoriam) 
Parker, Miss Theresa H. Red Cross, Cleveland Scandrett, Richard B., dr. 
Parker, Dr. Valeria H. Reed, Jacob Scarlett, Bishop William 
‘ Reed, Paul L. Schabert, Kyrill S. 


Parker, Mrs. Willard 
Parmenter, Miss Ella C. 
Parrish, Miss Helen L, 
Parsons, Prof. P. A. 
Pascal, Mrs. H. S. 
Passamaneck, H. 
Patrick, Miss Sara L. 
Paull, Mrs. A. W. 
Payson, Miss Margaret 
¢Peabody, Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody, Miss Margaret C. (In 
Memoriam) 
Peixotto, Dr. Jessica B. 
Pendleton, Miss Ora 
Perkins, Miss Emily S. 
Perkins, Richard R. 


Schaedler, Miss Pauline R. 
Schaeffer, Paul N. 
Schaffner, Joseph Halle 
Schaffner, Miss Marion 
Schamberg, Mrs, J. F. 
Schieffelin, Dr. William Jay 
Schiff, John M. 


Reimer, Miss Isabelle A. 

Reis, Mrs. Arthur M. 

Renard, Mrs, Wallace 

Renold, Charles G. 

Research Work Department of the 
Community Chest, Cincinnati 
Retieker, Miss Ruth 

Reynolds, Miss Bertha C. Schoellkopf, Alfred H. 
Reynolds, Mrs. Paul R. Schoellkopf, Mrs. Alfred H. 
*Rhebergh, Miss Rose Ingred *Schonblom, H. E. 

Rice, Mrs. W. G., Jr. Schorer, Arno R. 

Richberg, Donald R. Schroeder, Hyman 

Richmond, Dr. Winifred Schreeder, Dr. Mary G. 
Riddick, Mrs. E. G. Schuchman, F. E. 

Roberts, Mrs. Dudley Schwab, Miss Emily 
Roberts, Edward D. Scott, Miss Nell 


aati a yerlaee Ss. Roberts, Mrs. H. W. Sears, Mrs, Alfred E. 
, f Robie, Miss Amelia H. Seattle: Community Fund 

Peterson, Dr. & Mrs. Frederick Aad *Seaver, H. L 

Pettit, Walter W. Robins, Mrs. Raymond ‘Miss. FI 


Seder, Miss Florence M. 
Selekman, Dr. Ben M. 
Seligman, Prof. Edwin R. A. 


Robinson, Mrs. A. H. 
Robinson, Dr. G. Canby 
Roche, Miss Josephine E. 


Pfeiffer, ©. W. 
Phillips, Miss Martha E. 


Phinny, Miss Mary M. i 
Pilgert, Mr: Rockwell, Harold H. *Seligman, Eustace 
eee uleie Sharp, Mrs. W. B 
Pinchot, Hon. Gifford Rockwell, Mrs. L. H. Pe ea ee 
: Shaw, Robert Alfred 
Pinney, Edward S. Rockwell, Mrs. W. W. ’ 
; i Sheffield, Mrs. Ada E. 
Pittsfield Community Fund Roe, Miss Clara S. : 4 
jati Rogers, Franci Shientag, Justice Bernard L. 
START se ae Shire, Mrs. M. E. 


Rogers, Miss Margaret A. 
Rogers, Rt. Rev. Warren L. 
Rohm, Miss Helen L, 
Rood, Miss Dorothy 


Platt, Philip S. 
Platt, Truman H. 
Playground Athletic 


Shouse, Mrs. Catherine Filene 
Shurcliff, Mrs. Arthur A. 


League, Inc., Silver, Rabbi Abba Hillel 


Baltimore i f 
i . M K. 
Playter, Miss Charlotte S. Rosenberry, Justice Marvin B. peta = Palla rE! 
fPlimpton, George A. Rosenfeld, Edward L. » Mrs. H. N. 
abi re Sinton, Miss Bessie 
Plumley, Miss M t Lovell Rosenfeld, Mrs. M. C. , 
me a es i Sioussat, St. George L 
Poage, Dr. Lydia L. Rosenwald, Julius (In Memoriam) Du: » Ot pete . 
Rosenwald, William Skinner, Miss abe 


Polachek, Mrs. Victor 
Pollak, Dr. M. 

Pond, Miss Millicent 
Pope, G. D. 


Slade, Francis Louis 
Smith, Hon. Alfred E. 
Smith, Mrs. Clement C. 


Ross, Prof. E. A. 
Ross, Dr. Margaret Taylor 
Ross, Mrs. R. R. 


Popper, Mrs. William C. Rotch, Mrs. Arthur G. Smith, Daniel Cranford 
Powell, Miss Rachel Hopper Rothschild, Dr. Leonard Smith, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Powell, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Reed fethbart, Albert *Smith, Rev. Everett P. 


Rounds, Mrs. L. R. 
Routzahn, Evart G. 
Routzahn, Mrs. Mary Swain 


Smith, Miss Hilda W. 
Smith, Miss Mabel 


Prince, Rev. Herbert W. 
Provident Loan & Savings Society, 


Detroit 

Pryor, Miss Emily M. Rowell, Miss Olive B. Smith, Theobald (in Memoriam) 
Purdy, Lawson Rubinow, Dr. |. M. (In Memoriam) Smoot, Miss Lucy 

Putnam, Harrington Ruffner, H. W. (In Memoriam) Snow, Dr. William F. 


Rugg, Prof. Harold 
Ruml, Dr. Beardsley 
Ryan, Rev. John A. 


Soares, Theodore G. 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
Detroit 


Pyle, Mr. & Mrs. Robert 


Q UEEN, Stuart A. 


TO GEE BRA T-E= Tbe 2 Sil Heer R 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
112 East 19 Street, New York City 


Yes, here's another reader who is ready to share in 


carrying forward the work of inquiry and interpretation 


enclose 
will send 


of Survey Associates. | { \ $10 as a Cooper- 


ating Member. 


NOTE:—A $10 Cooperating Membership covers the regular $5 joint subscription to the 


Midmonthly Survey and Survey Graphic, the balance being devoted to the educational 
and field work of the organization. It makes the subscriber a member of Survey Asso- 


ciates for one year, but creates no other financial liability, nor promise of renewal. 
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Solenberger, Edwin DO. 
Sommerich, Mrs. Otto C. 
Sommers, Benjamin 
Sonneborn, S. B. 
Southwick, Miss Grace Ruth 
Spahr, Mrs. Charles B. (in 
Memoriam) 
Spalding, Miss Sarah G. 
Spencer, Mrs, C. Lorillard 
Spencer, Miss Marian L. 
Spencer, Miss Sarah H. 
Sperry, Rev. William B. 
"Spingarn, J. E. 
Sprague, Miss Anne 
Sproul, J. E. 
Staples, P. C. 
*Stapleton, Miss Margaret 
Starbuck, Miss Kathryn H. 
Stearns, Edward R. 
Stebbings, A. W. 
Stebbins, Miss Lucy Ward 
Steep, Mrs. Miriam 
Steger, E. G. 
Stern, Mrs. Edgar B. 
Stern, Miss Frances 
Stern, Mrs. Horace 
Stettinius, Edward R., Jr. 
Stevenson, Dr. George S. 
Stewart, Mrs. Hamilton 
“Stix, Mr. & Mrs. Ernest W. 
Stokes, Miss Helen Phelps 
Stone, Mrs. H. L, 
Stone, Robert B. 
Stoneman, Albert H. 
Storrow, Miss Elizabeth R. 
Strasser, Mrs. Arthur L, 
Straus, Mrs. H. Grant 
Straus, Mrs. Nathan 
Straus, Mrs. Roger W. 
Strauss, Moses 
Strauss, Dr. Sidney 
Strawbridge, Mrs. 
Strawson, Arthur J. 
Strawson, Stanton M,. 
Street, Elwood 
Streeter, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Strong, Mrs. L. C. 
Strong, Tracy 
Stroock, Mrs. Sol M. 
Stuart, James Lyle 
Sturges, Dr. Gertrude 
Sturgis, Miss L. C. 
Sullivan, Miss Selma 
Sulzberger, Frank L. 
Swan, Mrs. Joseph R. 
Swanzy, Mrs. F. M. 
Swartz, Miss Nelle 
Sweedler, Judge Nathan 
Swift, Linton B. 
Swope, Gerard 


Francis R. 


+ 

TApLey, Miss Alice 
Tarbell, Miss Ida M. 
Taussig, Miss Frances 
Tawney, G. A. 

Taylor, Miss Ellen 
Taylor, Miss Gladys 


Taylor, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, Graham R. 

Taylor, Miss Helena 
Taylor, Miss Lea D. 


*Taylor, Prof. Paul S. 
Taylor, Roland L. 

Taylor, Miss Ruth 
Tead, Ordway 

Teller, Mr. & Mrs. Sidney A. 
Terpenning, Walter A. 
Thalhimer, William B. 
Thayer, V. T. 

Thompson, Miss Juliet 
Thompson, Mrs. Lewis S. 
Thompson, M. D. 

Thum, William 

Thorne, Samuel 

Thorsen, Mrs, W. R. 
Tiemann, Miss Edith W. 
tTiemann, Miss Elsie C. 


Tobey, Berkeley G. 
Todd, Prof. A. J. 
Toland, Mrs. Robert 
Tower, Mrs. Russell B. 


Townsend, Miss Harriet 
Trask, Miss Mary G. 
Troup, Miss Agnes G. 
Trowbridge, Mrs. A. B. 
Tucker, Miss Katharine 
Tucker, R. E. 

Tudor, Mrs. W. W. 
Tufts, Joseph P. 
Turner, Albert M. 
Twente, Miss Esther E, 
*Twombly, John Fogg 
Tyson, Francis 


UELAND, Miss Elsa 
Ufford, Mr. & Mrs, Walter S. 
Ulman, Judge Joseph N. 
Unger, Joseph 

Upson, Mrs, H. S. 


VAILE, Miss Gertrude 
Van Arx, Hugo 
Van Auken, Mrs. Howell 


Van der Voort, Carl 
van Diest, Miss Alice E. 
van Dyke, Rev. Tertius 
Van Horn, Miss Olive O. 
van Kleeek, Miss Mary 
Van Schalek, John, Jr. 
*Van Vieck, Joseph, Jr. 
Vedder, Mrs. J. C. 
Veeder, Miss Mary A. 
Visiting Nurse Assoclation, 
Detroit 
Voris, Miss Ruth 1. 


Wapsworth, Hon. Elio! 
Wagner, Hon. Robert F. 
Wainwright, Miss Fonrose 
Waite, Miss Florence T. 
Waldman, Morris D. 
Waldo, Mrs. Richard H. 
Walker, Stuart 
Walnut, T. Henry 
Walton, Miss Edith S._ 
Ward, Miss Anna D. 
Wardwell, Allen 
Warner, Arthur J. 


Warren, George A. 
Waters, Miss Yssabella G. 
Watson, Frank D. 


Webb, Mrs, N. C. 
Weber, Mrs. Edward Y. 
Webster, Miss Orpha M. 
Weems, Mrs. Nettie W. 
Weigel, John C. 

Weihl, Miss Addie 

Weil, Mrs. Henry 
Weinberg, Mrs, Charles 
Weinberg, Robert C. 


Weiss, Miss Janet 

Weiss. Morris 

Weld, E. A. 

Welfare Federation, Clevelan 
Welfare Federation of New: 
Weller, Mrs. Dorothy C. 
Welles, Edward, Jr. 


Wells, Clement 
Wells, Mrs. Livermore 
Wertheimer, Miss Ella 
West, James E. 
West, Miss Ruth 
Western Reserve Academy, 
Hudson, Ohio 
Westing, Mrs. G. H. 
Weston, Mrs. S. Burns 
Weybright, Victor 4 
Whipple, Mrs. Katherine Wells 
White, Mrs. Eva Whiting be 
White, Miss F. E. X 
White, Dean Rhoda M. A 
Whitmarsh, Mrs. H. A. 
Whitney, Prof. & Mrs. Albert 
Whitney, Miss Emily H. 
Whittemore, Mrs. C. E. 
Wickes, Rev. & Mrs. Dean R. 
Wiecking, Mrs. H. R. 
Wiener, Judge Cecil B. 
Wilbur, Walter B. 
Wilcox, Miss Mabel 
Wilcox, Miss Mabel 1. 
Wilcox, Sidney W. 
Wilder, Miss Constance P. 
Willard, Mrs. J. T. 
Williams, Arthur 
Wiltiams, Aubrey W. 
Williams, Mrs. Charles D. 
Williams, J. P. J. 
Williams, Mrs. 
Williams, S. H 
Williams, 
Willis, Miss Lina 
Wilson, G. K. 
Wilson, K. P. H. 
*Wilson, Mrs, Luke 1. 
Winchell, Prof. Cora M. 
Wineman, Mrs. Henry 
Wing, Mrs. David L. 
Winslow, Dr. C. E. A. 
Winslow, Miss Emma A. 
*Winston, Mr. & Mrs. Donald ~ 
Wister, Owen J. 
Witherspoon, Dr. C. R. cs 
Witte, Ernest F. 
Wittick, William A. = 
Wolf, R. B. 
Wolman, Abel § 
Wood, Mrs. George Bacon a 
Woods, Mrs, Andrew H. q 
Woods, Miss Halle D. 
Woods, Mrs. K. C. 
Worcester, Mrs. Daisy Lee 
Worthington 
Wright, Jasper H. 
Wylie, Dr. Margaret 


r 
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A Pay 


YEOMANS, Miss Nina A. 
Yost, Miss Mary 
Younker, tra M. 


ZABriskie, Miss Susan 
Romeyn 

Zuber, Mrs, Lucy Lay 

Zucker, Mrs. A. A, 


PRINTED B} } 
BLANCHARD P?)) 
NEW YORE 


CONTINUED FROM OTHER SIDE 


}rritten as a drama, @t is woe as drama, with lists of char- 
kters and the name of the character speaking, so that 
ere is no confusion as to who is saying what. Unimport- 
Jat genealogies—the endless “‘begats’’—having no literary 
hhterest whatever, are omitted; so also are pure repetitions, 
if which there are many in the Scriptures, and similar 
carly unimportant passages, to the end that this noblest 

onument of English prose may be fully appreciated and 
\early understood by any reader. 


One Thing Left—To Read the Bible 


Thirty-five years ago that great Biblical scholar, Professor 


Richard G. Moulton, said of the Scriptures: ‘‘We have done 
almost everything that is possible with these writings. We 
have overlaid them, clause by clause, with exhaustive com- 
mentaries; we have translated them, revised the translation, 
and quarreled over the revisions; we have discussed authen- 
ticity and inspiration, and suggested textual history with 
the aid of colored type; we have mechanically divided the 
whole into chapters and verses, and sought texts to memo- 
rize and quote. . . . There is yet one thing left to do with 
the Bible; simply to read it.”’ 

This edition of the Bible is designed for that purpose. 
May you at last, as you have long wanted to, enjoy it! 


WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THE BIBLE 


=SHERE is no reader of Survey Graphic who 
“4 will not find it in many ways to his 
| advantage to subscribe to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club; and we make this 
offer to demonstrate that such is the 
ase. What we propose is this: mail the inquiry 
bostcard below, and a copy of THE BIBLE wll imme- 
liately be put aside in your name, and held until we 
near whether or not you care to join. In the 
meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you 
putlining how the Club operates. 


No Compulsion to Buy Any Book 


Study this booklet at your leisure. You may be surprised, 
or instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not 
mean you have to pay any fixed sum each year. Nor does 
t mean that you are obliged to take one book every month, 
welve a year (you may take as few as four). Nor are you 
ver obliged to take the specific book-of-the-month selected 
by the judges. You have complete freedom of choice at all 
imes. More than 150,000 families—composed of discerning 
but busy readers like yourself—now obtain most of their 
new books through the Book-of-the-Month Club, What are 
he advantages that induce them to do so? 


Books You May Have Missed 


The principal one is that you really obtain and read the 
ew books you promise yourself to read. Time and again 
(is it not true?) you miss notable new books through pure 
srocrastination. No doubt you intended, for instance, to 
‘ead The Bible when it was published 
ast year. And have you as yet read 
Gone With The Wind, by Margaret Mit- 
chell; or An American Doctor's Odyssey, 
by Victor Heiser, M.D.; or Drums Along 
the Mohawk, by Walter Edmonds; or 
A Further Range, by Robert Frost; or 
Days of Wrath, by André Malraux— 
to mention only a few _ other 
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outstanding books which were distributed widely by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club in the past year. Over the past 
few years there have undoubtedly been dozens of new books 
which you were very anxious to read at the time, but which 
you would confess sadly you simply never *‘got around to.”’ 

This would never happen if you belong to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. Without a cent of expense, you would be kept advised 
every month, through the most careful book-reporting ser- 
vice that has ever been organized, about all the important 
new books published, and the Club’s unique system effectually 
insures you against missing the particular ones you wish 
to read. 


One Book Free for Every Two Bought 


In addition, there are very marked material advantages 
in belonging to the Club. Records over the past few years 
show that for every two books its members purchased, on 
the average they received one book free. Book-dividends alone 
(which represent a form of profit sharing) amounted to more 
than $1,250,000 worth last year. 

Here is a remarkable fact: of the tens of thousands of 
families which use this service, not a single one was induced 
to join by a salesman. Every oue of them joined upon their 
own initiative, upon the recommendation of friends who 
were already members, or after simply reading—as we ask 
you to do—the bare facts about the many ways (too many 
to outline fully in this space) by which membership in the 


Club benefits you as a book-reader and book-buyer. 


If you are interested, simply mail the postcard (no stamp 
necessary), and a free copy of THE BrBtE will be reserved in 
your name, pending your reading of the booklet we shall 
send you. 
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The most im 


Place this Bible on your 
library table, or your bedside, 
and you will at last read it 
with the full pleasure and 
enjoyment you have long 
anticipated. 


but in a new form, 


more readable than any edition ever published 


portant book in the world, which a hundred time 
you have promised yourself to read through—and never havel 


ME and again 
hroughout your 
ife, if you are the 
verage intelligent 
-reader, you have 
) promised to give 
syourself the final 
njoyment of 
‘really reading 
_the Bible.’’ The 

pull toward it, 
through tradition, through curiosity, through 
your own delightful sampling of its beauties, 
is never-ending. Yet, somehow you have 
never done so. This is common experience, 
and it is an enigma. The explanation with- 
out question, is that the form in which the Bible 
is commonly presented to us as readers, instead of 
helping, throws up constant obstacles to its 
being read with genuine pleasure, enjoyment 
and full understanding. 


A Bible at Last You Will Read 


This new edition of the Bible has been pre- 
pared with this lamentable state of facts in 
mind. The Old and New Testaments are here 
presented with scrupulous fidelity to the time- 
honored King James Version, with all its 
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DESIGNED TO BE READ AS LIVING LITERATURE 
The KING JAMES VERSION of the Old and New Testaments 


. by a brief but salient account of when it wat 


-handed down as a chant like the poems of 
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matchless beauty of language. But it is the 
King James Version in a new form. Aftet 
years of exacting research by the editor and 
patient experimentation by the publishers, 
totally new editorial arrangement and typo- 
graphical form have been devised ‘‘to clothe 
the Bible in a dress through which its beauty 
might best shine.”’ 


What the Improvements Constst of: ~ 


First, the readability of the type could 
hardly be bettered. Also, the pages are set in@ 
single column easy for the eye, instead of in twomy 
columns of small type, as in most Bibles. Thi 
practical typographical difference, however, 
while important, is almost the least of the 
improvements. The chief difference is a mattef 
of editorial presentation. First, the arrange 
ment of the various books of the Bible is ® 
time and subject matter. Each one is precedee 


written, and under what circumstances, 
according to the latest conclusions of Biblical 
scholars. The historical material presented is 
of the most fascinating nature, but aside from 
this, obviously it contributes to a bettet 
understanding and deeper appreciation of what 
is being read. 


Prose Printed as Prose, Verse as Verse 


Most important of all, however, the varied 
material in the Bible is presented as it was 
originally written. Where it is a prose legend 
or historical narrative, it is printed as prose: but 
where a book was written as verse, perhaps 


Homer, it is printed as verse. Where it was 
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